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- A Time for Greatness 
BUILD SAFER HOME FOR MANKIND ON EARTH 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Council Meeting, Paris, France, December 16, 1957 


just peace. 

I meet with you in Paris—my friends of many years, 
colleagues in sharing heavy responsibilities and bright oppor- 
tunity. 

This meeting is unique in NATO history. For the first 
time it is attended by heads of governments. 

We meet, not under a chilling fear that each nation among 
us, acting separately and alone, might fail to match the 
aggressive power that could be brought against any. 

That was once true. 

We meet, not in any dreadful knowledge that our cities 
are again, by conflict, scarred and painfully marked, our 
economies strained, our peoples worn from a war against 
totalitarianism. 

Again, that was once true. 

Most certainly, we do not meet in a mood of nationalistic 
self-assertion, pursuing selfish interests at the expense of our 
sister nations. 

That has never been true of NATO. 

We are here to rededicate ourselves to the task of dispelling 
the shadows that are being cast upon the free world. We are 
here to take store of our great assets—in men, in minds and 
in materials. We are here to find ways and means to apply 
our undoubted strengths to the building of an ample and safer 
home for mankind here on earth. 

This is a time for greatness. 

We pray for greatness in courage of will to explore every 
path of common enterprise that may advance the cause of 
justice and freedom. 

We pray for greatness in sympathy and comradeship, that 
we may labor together to end the mutual differences that 


I AM HERE to continue, with you, NATO’s work for a 


hamper our forward march within a mutual destiny. 

We pray for greatness in the spirit of self-sacrifice, so that 
we may forsake lesser objectives and interests to devote 
ourselves wholly to the well-being of all of us. 

We pray for greatness of wisdom and faith that will create 
in all of us the resolve that whatever measures we take 
will be measures for peace. 

By peace, I do not mean the barren concept of a world 
where open war for a time is put off because the competitive 
war machines, which humans build, tend mutually to neutralize 
the terrors they create. 

Nor by peace do I mean an uneasy absence of strife bought 
at the price of cowardly surrender of principle. We cannot 
have peace and ignore righteous aspirations and noble heri- 
tages. 

The peace we do seek is an expanding state of justice and 
understanding. It is a peace within which men and women 
can freely exercise their inalienable rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

In it mankind can produce freely, trade freely, travel freely, 
think freely, pray freely. 

The peace we seek is a creative and dynamic state of 
flourishing institutions, of prosperous economies, of deeper 
spiritual insight for all nations and all men. 

PROGRESS TOWARDS UNITY 

NATO was born nearly ten years ago. Eight European 
nations had then come under Soviet domination and there 
was clear danger that the rest of Europe might, nation by 
nation, fall before i*:e powerful military and political influence 
of the Soviet Union. 

NATO has proved itself as an agency of peace. Since it 
came into being *.o further nation of Europe has been lost 
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to Communist aggression. Behind the barrier of NATO's 
deterrent power, conventional and nuclear, the people of the 
West have made great advances. 

Here on the Continent of Europe there has been achieved 
a progress toward unity, in terms of the Coal and Steel 
Community, Euratom and the common market. Thus it justi- 
fied the vision of statesmen and provided a new stimulus to 
vast creative forces long enfeebled by irrational divisions. 
Everywhere the people of the West have attained new levels 
of economic prosperity. 

We see in Europe and in America the vitality of our 
factories and mills and shipping, of our trading centers, our 
farms, our little businesses, and our vast industrial com- 
plexities. And above and beyond these material values, are 
those moral and spiritual strengths which cannot be gauged 
by finite measurement. 


No ROOM FOR COMPLACENCY 

We can take satisfaction from the past, but no compla- 
cency in the present. The Soviet state daily increases its mili- 
tary and economic power, and its rulers make clear their 
purpose to use that power to dominate the world. 

To this end the Soviet system imposes upon the great mass 
of its workers a harsh discipline. Their lot is of forced labor 
and production, which is as abhorrent as it is menacing, for 
it provides the despotic state with vast resources produced 
out of serfdom. 

Thus there is emphasized the production of new weapons, 
including atomic warheads and rocketry. The Communists 
likewise have enlarged their industrial capacity. They chal- 
lenge us to a world contest in the economic field, seeking 
by economic penetrations to gain the mastery of still more 
human and material resources. 

These are some of the problems that confront us. The 


presence here of heads of governments proves that we recog- 
nize the magnitude of the challenge. 

At a later meeting this council will consider proposals for 
specific measures for raising the level of our collective effort. 
But, I repeat that whatever measures we take will be measures 
for peace. 


PRICE OF PEACE HIGH 

This peace we seek will not be had for nothing. Indeed, its 
price will be high. But it need not dismay us. Our free 
peoples possess ample resources wherewith to meet every 
threat. 

The only question is, will we do so? Will we, in freedom, 
pay the price necessary to preserve freedom? 

us glance at our resources. The fifteen NATO countries 
comprise nearly 500,000,000 people. These people have a per 
capita productivity about three times that of the Soviet 
Union. Our scientists and technicians were the inventors of 
what now revolutionizes the arts both of war and of peace. 
We what is, today, the most powerful military es- 
tablishment in the world. 

These are some of our material assets. Even more important 
are the political and moral assets that are national heritages. 

We have a demonstrated will for world disarmament and 
the peace that all men want. 

Following World War II, the free nations, without awaiting 
disarmament agreements, voluntarily disarmed themselves. 

When the West possessed an atomic monopoly, we offered 
to dedicate it to international control, so that the fearsome 
power could never be used for war. 

We conceived and developed the concept of “atoms for 
peace.” The International Atomic Energy Agency, now func- 
tioning at Vienna, is a product of our imagination and per- 
sistence. 
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Western nations proposed “open skies” so that no nation 
could mount a massive surprise attack against another. 


DISARMAMENT 

At London last summer we proposed that there should be 
an end to manufacture of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes, that therefore nuclear weapons should no longer be 
tested, and that existing nuclear weapons stockpiles should 
be reduced by transfers to peaceful purposes. 

We have demonstrated a will for the spreading of the 
blessings of liberty. Within the last fifteen years our nations 
have freely granted political independence to twenty countries 
with populations totaling 800,000,000 people. 

Within our societies we manifest, so that all can see, the 
good fruits of freedom. Those fruits do not consist of material- 
istic monuments, which despots have always been able to 
exhibit. They consist of providing the simple things all men 
want—the opportunity to think and worship as their con- 
science and reason dictate, to live in their homes without fear. 
To draw together in the intimacies of family life. To work 
in congenial tasks of their own choice, and to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. 

These are the most precious manifestations of freedom. 
And we have the power to defend and spread that freedom. 

Freedom has not failed us. Surely, we shall not fail freedom. 

We shall be successful. But the task will mot be easy or 
short. Accomplishment will prove to be a journey, not a 
destination. 

We who inherit and share the humane and religious culture 
of Europe must examine our collective conscience to determine 
if we are doing our best to meet the grave threat to our free 
institutions. 

FALSE IDEAS 

I believe that we must rid ourselves of certain false habits 
of thought of which we have all been more or less guilty. 

Among our misconceptions has been the belief that our 
free system was inherently more productive in all fields than 
the totalitarian system. Another has been that time was always 
on our side, irrespective of what we do with that time. 
Another has been that our nations, merely because they are 
sovereign, can each lead a separate, selfish national life, without 
coordination of planning and of effort. 

Another is the assumption that the triumph of freedom 
over despotism is inevitable. As a countryman of mine once 
Observed, “It takes a lot of hard work and sacrifice by a lot 
of people to bring about the inevitable.” 

It is imperative that, while the margin of power is still 
ours, we should make sure of policies and efforts that will 
always keep it so. 

We are moving into an era in which vast physical forces 
cast a pall over our world. I believe our NATO governments 
stand ready to concert our efforts with each other—and with 
other nations including, of course, the Soviet Union if it 
were willing—to bring these forces under rational control 
in the common interest of all humanity. Until that can be 
done, we must continue to create and sustain within the 
free world the necessary strength to make certain of the 
common security. And all of us must have the assurance that 
that strength will be used to sustain peace and freedom. 


HEROIC EFFORTS NECESSARY 
We are in a fast-running current of the great stream of 
history. Heroic efforts will long be needed to steer the world 
toward true peace. 
This is a high endeavor. But it is one which the free nations 
of the world can accomplish. 
We of the Atlantic community are not alone. In other parts 
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of the world many free nations have banded together in the 
exercise of the inherent right to collective security. Other 
free nations, relying on individual rather than collective 
security efforts, nevertheless share our purposes and our goals 
of freedom. A special responsibility does, however, rest 
upon the Atlantic community. Within our lands freedom first 
had its birth. It still waxes strong. 

The members of our community need to feel an increasing 
responsibility to help other free peoples to attain for them- 
selves relief from what has been for them an age-old blight 
of direct poverty. We have, as I have recalled, been parties 
to the grant of political liberty to hundreds of millions of 
people. But that bestowal could be a barren gift, and indeed 
one which could recoil against us, unless ways are found to 
help less developed countries to achieve an increasing welfare. 

All of us have a vital stake in this sense of increasing 
sacrifice. None of us must shirk any needed sacrifice to make 
it possible. 

The forces arrayed against us are formidable but not 
irresistible. 

The captive people of Eastern Europe have made it evident 
that patriotism survives and that they continue to live in 
the hope of recovering their proud and honorable traditions 
of national independence. 

The Kremlin has publicly recognized the “contradictions” 
between the desires of the workers for better standards of 
living and the utilization by the state of colossal sums for 
military and capital developments. The Soviet current five-year 
plan has had to be abandoned. There is in process a decen- 
tralization of industry which will inevitably bring with it 
decentralization of power and of opinion. 

With the passage of time, despotic government historically 
has suffered internal decay before it is apparent on the sur- 
face. Beneath a hard governmental exterior, love of freedom 
among all peoples still persists. It is a force that has never 
been indefinitely suppressed. 

The industrial plans of the Soviet rulers require an ever- 
increasing number of finely trained minds. Such minds cannot 
be indefinitely subjected to thought-control, and to conformity, 
by the Communist or any other party. 

Freer access to knowledge and fuller understanding are 
the internal forces that will more and more require recogni- 
tion. Their effect will be the more noticeable if the existing 
order cannot feed on what appear to be external successes, 
and thus distract mass attention from the obvious failures 
of despotic rule. 

There lies before the free nations a clear possibility of 
peaceful triumph. There is a noble strategy of victory—not 
victory over any peoples, but victory for all peoples. 

This is no reason for complacency; it is a reason why we 
should confidently and hopefully do what is required to carry 
out that strategy. 

I have known the comradeship of men in arms from many 
nations joined in the defense of freedom. The sense of sharing 
moments of crisis and decision is a moving and a lasting one. 
Too often those moments come only in time of war. It would 
indeed be a tragedy if we could not, in waging peace, share the 
joy of common decision, common effort, and common sacri- 
fice. There is no task so difficult, yet so imperative and so 
honorable. 

It is in that spirit that we have come here, so that out of 
the reconciling and joining of our wills we shall renew our 
strength and press on to that peace, in freedom, which is our 
rightful heritage. 

SECOND ADDRESS 

It is a pleasure to meet with you again after our impressive 

opening ceremony earlier today. I shall not repeat here what 
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I then said as to the spirit that should move us. I shall now 
seek to be somewhat more specific as to means for trans- 
lating that spirit into positive action. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, as originally conceived, was 
essentially a collective defense organization and defense must 
under present circumstances continue to be a major aspect 
of our activities. We ought, however, always to make it 
abundantly evident that we will seek patiently and everlast- 
ingly to end the need for great military establishments. Our 
resolve will be to release large resources for,the greater welfare 
of mankind. 

We continue to consider our disarmament proposals of 
Aug. 29 as sound and fair. They were, as you know, developed 
after the fullest consultation in this council and prolonged 
negotiation with the Soviet Union. They have now received 
the overwhelming stamp of approval of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

We should leave no stone unturned in our search for an 
agreement that would end this appalling armaments race and 
at the same time assure the security of the free world. We 
should be flexible within limits fixed by prudence and self- 
preservation. 

TECHNICAL ADVISORY GROUP 


I suggest that our council might establish a technical 
advisory group to keep these matters under continuous study. 
It seems to me inevitable that the Soviet Union will itself 
come to realize the importance of stopping the nuclear arms 
race. This means stopping the production of nuclear weapons 
material as well as stopping nuclear experiments—all under 
reliable safeguards—and establishing a system which would 
exclude the risk of massive surprise attack. 

While we can hope for progress and while our London 
first-step disarmament proposals were offered without political 
conditions, we cannot ignore the fact that arms reduction 
has rarely occurred in the face of acute political tensions and 
of grave international injustices. 

One such injustice afflicts deeply one of our NATO mem- 
bers, the Federal Republic of Germany. I should like to 
reiterate most solemnly our abiding determination that Ger- 
many shall be peacefully reunited in freedom. At the summit 
conference over two years ago this was formally and solemnly 
promised to us by Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin. Un- 
happily, that promise has been repudiated at the cost of the 
international confidence which the Soviet rulers profess to 
desire. 

Likewise, I cannot let this occasion pass without recalling 
our common concern over the status of Berlin. The clear 
rights there of the Western powers must be maintained. Any 
sign of Western weakness at this forward position could be 
misinterpreted with grievous consequences. 


NATO DEFENSE 


If we are to be prepared for collective self-defense, we must 
of course do an of ic oe job. This will be difficult in a period 
of rapid scientific and technological advance which the Soviet 
Union is well prepared for. I consider, however, that, in its 
principles, NATO's defense planning continues to be valid. 
That, of course, must be under continuing study and review. 
Yet one indispensable element must be constant—that is our 
resolution to use force, if necessary, for our self-defense. 

This is our resolve: 

Speaking for my own country, I assure you in the most 
solemn terms that the United States would come, at once 
and with all appropriate force, to the assistance of any NATO 
nation subjected to armed attack. This is the resolve of the 
United States—of all and of all parties. 

Equally, 1 do not doubt that each of your nations would 
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similarly respond should the United States or another NATO 
member be attacked. This, then, is the core of our partnership 
—an attack against one is an attack against all. In order 
to live in peace together, we are resolved to defend ourselves 
together if need be. 

The United States shares the view that political consulta- 
tion should be developed and broadened in this council. The 
United States supports the principles embodied in the “Com- 
mittee-of-Three Report” adopted a year ago. Since then the 
practice of political consultation has made marked progress. 

Yet the record can and must be improved. The United 
States, for its part, intends to do that. We expect to keep our 
permanent representative fully informed of all of our policies 
which could materially affect our associates here. When in 
the United States, he will attend and participate in meetings 
of our Cabinet and of the National Security Council. He will 
be privy to all the purposes of our Government. 

It is, I think, generally accepted that the mandate to 
consult must be applied in accordance with a rule of reason. 
It is mot necessarily the case that differences between two 
or three member states are always more readily resolved if 
debated around this council table. Sometimes more intimate 
and restricted negotiations and quicker responses will produce 
better results. 

Also there must be a capacity to react, within the limits of 
known policy, to what may be probing operations from the 
outside. If reaction is delayed, the consequences could be 
serious. 

Nevertheless, there should be consultations habitually, with- 
in all practical limits. This will prevent, except in the most 
extreme emergency, any nation from being surprised. Fear of 
any nation becoming involved in great risks without notice 
will be minimized if consultation becomes an accepted and 
growing habit. 

SOVIET ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 

The Soviet challenge is economic as well as military. They 
seek adherents to communism through an intensive and 
effective campaign of trade and financial assistance. This 
campaign is directed against selected less-developed countries 
of key political importance. They use all economic means to 
penetrate these countries and subdue their freedom. 

This is the challenge—now what do we do? 
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It is true that many NATO countries have long been at 
work in this area, individually and jointly, through inter- 
national organizations. Yet there is more to be done if we 
are to save our less fortunate friends from Soviet penetration 
and domination by these means. The time has come for an 
enlarged individual and cooperative effort to advance the 
development, trade and well-being of the less developed 
countries of the free world. 

It is my earnest hope that NATO governments and other 
free governments will enlarge their efforts and cooperate in 
this important task. The United States is prepared to consider 
sympathetically proposals in this sense. The United States 
itself proposes to increase the economic resources which we 
can make available to the less developed countries of the free 
world and to improve trade and financial conditions. 

We will propose to our Congress that our development 
loan fund be increased, from the present $300,000,000 by an 
additional $625,000,000. We will ask the Congress to increase 
the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank by an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000,000. We proposed and will participate in 
the expanded technical assistance program of the United 
Nations. We will also propose that the Congress extend our 
reciprocal trade agreements legislation for five years. 

Together we of the free world will wage and win this 
struggle on the frontiers of human progress. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was created in 
response to a military threat. Yet NATO should not for all 
time be primarily a collective defense organization. We hope 
and believe that the time will come when its defense aspect 
will be minor and perhaps even unnecessary. 

It has demonstrated, and we believe will increasingly 
demonstrate, the importance of the closest association between 
the members of the Atlantic community. This association is 
a natural one. We have common traditions which have been 
passed on from generation to generation. We should continue 
to work together as a growing community and with increasing 
intimacy. We should so shape this association, and our re- 
spective parts in it, that it permanently serves to promote 
harmony not only between us, but also between ourselves and 
other peoples and areas of the world. 

I should now like to ask the Secretary of State to complete 
our presentation. (See page 170) 


Christianity or Communism? 


ALL CHRISTENDOM MUST UNITE TO WAGE THIS WAR 
By WELDON O. RAMEY, Assistant Professor, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


Delivered to the Young Men's Christian Association of the University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, October 20, 1957 


EE THIS TABLE? It exists because you can see it. 
Nothing exists that cannot be seen. Religion, for 
example, is based on superstitions that cannot be seen, 

held, examined—therefore religion is not real. It does not exist 
except in the minds of men. 

Religion is the opium of the people. It is used to drug 
people so they can be held captive by the capitalists of the 
world. You see, the masses of workers work miserably hard 
and get nothing in return for that work. The dirty capitalists 
take in all the profits made by the sweat and toil of the 
workers. 

The masses in every country of the world live in filth 
and squalor. They are desperately in need of enough food to 


eat. They are desperately in need of enough clothing to wear. 
They are desperately in need of enough shelter to protect 
them from nature’s wrath. To keep the masses from revolting 
the capitalists cooked up religion and they feed it to the 
masses. It is used to drug the masses into forgetting about 
their troubles, their misery, their suffering. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the father of communism is Karl 
Marx. He died in 1883. If through a miracle of some sort, 
Karl Marx could rise from the grave and stand here before 
you, as I am now doing, and talk to you about religion, he 
would say to you exactly what I just said. What I just said to 
you about religion was written by Karl Marx over a century 
ago and I merely extracted it from his writings. 
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What is the greatest threat to Christianity in the world 
today? Think for just a moment and answer this question 
in your own mind. I don't know if my answer will agree 
with yours but I maintain the greatest threat to Christianity 
in the world today is communism! Today the communists 
are stronger than ever in their belief that Karl Marx was 
right when he said, “Religion is the opium of the people”. A 
communist cannot believe in that which is not visible to the 
human eye and remain a communist. A communist cannot 
believe in God and remain a communist. 

Many people believe that communism is an economic 
ideology. That is, the state owns all natural resources, means 
of production and distribution. The state presumably manipu- 
lates all human and material factors of production for the 
common good of all the people. Others see communism as 
a social ideology. An ideology of classes of people that are 
struggling against each other. Eventually, these people say, the 
working class will rise up and overthrow the capitalist class of 
people that is exploiting them. Then, some fine day in the 
future there will result a classless society. A society wherein 
there will be no classes of people because communism will 
have achieved its ultimate objective. Karl Marx said there will 
be no classes because each person will give to the state all he 
is able to and each person will receive from the state all he is 
in need of. 

You know how I see communism? Yes, I see it as a social 
ideology. Yes, I see it as an economic ideology, but I see it 
as more than these. I see communism as a religion, a Godless 
religion that seeks to destroy and replace Christianity. And 
since communism seeks to destroy and replace Christianity it 
is the greatest threat to Christianity in the world today. 

I believe that to understand the dynamic force of com- 
munism we must learn to view it as a religion. 

Perhaps some of you challenge my labeling communism a 
religion. Many people object to labeling communism a religion 
because, they say, communism does not believe in God or 
a supreme being. I would like to remind you, however, that 
there have been and are many religions in the world that do 
not involve the worship of a supreme being. Of course these 
religions are not Christian, but they are none-the-less religions. 

If I were to ask each of you in this room to define religion, 
I would get as many definitions as there are people. I do not 
intend to add my definition of religion to the hundreds that 
already exist. However, I would like to say this—all religions 
of the world fall into one of two categories. The first involves 
a three-way relationship, that is, it involves a supreme being, 
a way of life and a human being. In this category we can 
place Christianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism and other re- 
ligions. The second category involves a two-way relationship, 
a relationship between man and a way of life. It does not 
involve a supreme being. 

Pure Buddhism is a religion that does not involve the wor- 
ship of a supreme being. It makes no room for gods, priests or 
prayers. It appeals to man to be his own god, his own priest, 
the recipient of his own prayers. Pure Buddhism gives its 
followers a way of life to follow and then says to them, “You 
will receive no divine assistance in overcoming evil and living 
the good life”. 

A second major religion of the world that does not involve 
a supreme being is Ancestor Worship of China. Ancestor 
Worship springs from the belief that the individual is not an 
isolated being, but a link in the endless chain of humanity. 
This religion holds that it is a sin not to worship and revere 
one’s dead ancestors. Spirits of the neglected dead return to 
bring misfortune to the living members of the family. 

Another living religion of the world that does not worship 
a supreme being is Confucianism. While Confucius ac- 
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knowledged a spiritual world, he was basically concerned with 
an harmonious life on earth. Like Buddha, he believed that 
man alone can achieve the good life. Confucius set down a 
number of rules for human conduct if the harmonious life 
were to be achieved on earth. The rules of conduct were to 
govern five relationships: The relationships between ruler- 
subject, father-son, husband-wife, older and younger brother, 
older and younger friend. 

A final religion I might add to the list of religions that do 
not involve the worship of a supreme being is Humanism. 
Many people in America and the world are Humanists. They 
do not believe in God or a supreme being, but they have a 
moral code or ethical standards. These people are not Chris- 
tians. They are Godless, but they are religious. 

There have been many religions in the world and there 
are many religions in the world today that do not worship 
a supreme being. I believe, therefore, that communism, God- 
less as it is, can still be classified as a religion. 

Let's examine, for a few moments, some aspects of com- 
munism that cause me to believe it must be considered a 
religion. 

To begin with the gospel of the Christian is found in the 
Holy Bible. The gospel of the communist is found in the 
writings of Karl Marx, Frederick Engels and Nikolay Lenin. 
We Christians speak in terms of Jesus Christ and the disciples. 
The communists speak just as often, or perhaps more often, 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Any communist can tell you, and 
probably will, that Marx said, “In such great developments 
as these twenty years are but as a day and then may come 
days that are the concentrated essence of twenty years”. Or 
he will say to you that Marx said, “Workers of the world 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your shackles”. Then 
the communist will jump to Lenin and quote “Communism 
and capitalism cannot exist side by side in the world, one must 
succumb to the other”. We Christians have a gospel and 
religious leaders. Communism has a gospel and religious lead- 
ers. 

We have our church that serves as the preserver and propa- 
gator of Christianity. The communists have their highly 
disciplined communist party that serves this purpose for com- 
munism. There is a communist party in every country of the 
world. The party exercises incredibly close control over its 
world-wide membership. The communist party is so tightly 
organized that a change in party line coming from Moscow 
can be felt all over the world in a matter of hours. You re- 
member the non-aggression pact that Hitler made with Joe 
Stalin in 1939. After the pact the communists, all over the 
world, began to praise Hitler and the Nazis. They began an 
outspoken denunciation of the allies and their capitalistic 
preparations for war. In 1941 Hitler suddenly turned on Rus- 
sia and began his invasion of that country. The communist 
party line changed over night in every country of the world. 
Hitler suddenly became a maniac, a demon and the allies— 
righteous crusaders. This change in party line was reflected 
in every country of the world within hours. What organiza- 
tion! What discipline! What control! We Christians have our 
church. The communists have their communist party. 

Our church has doctrines such as faith, forgiveness of sins, 
redemption, baptism, the ten commandments, etc. Some of the 
doctrines of communism are: a labor theory of value that 
denies the productivity of capital, a class struggle that exists 
in every country of the world between the proletariat (factory 
worker) and the bourgeoisie (large factory owning capital- 
ists). Some other communist doctrines are a proletarian 
revolution, dictatorship of the proletariat and a classless 
society. 

The Christian believes that to violate the ten command- 
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ments is to sin and such sins are punishable in the hereafter. A 
communist sins when he fails to obey the communist party 
line. They do not believe in sins against God. They believe in 
Sins against the state and such sins are punishable on earth, 
not in the hereafter. It is estimated that there are from fifteen 
to twenty million Russians in slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union. Just think of it, fifteen to twenty million people who 
have sinned against the state. 

Throughout its history Christianity has appealed to the 
masses of people, ordinary people like you and me. Commun- 
ism is a movement that caters to the poverty stricken, poorly 
educated masses of the world. The promises of communism, 
false as they are, offer a ray of hope to the masses of people 
in many countries of the world today. Communism gained a 
foothold in Russia in 1917 by promising the Russian people 
two things they wanted most desperately: peace and bread. 
The communists learned early to find out what the masses 
want and then promise it to them. Christianity and commun- 
ism are both movements that cater to the masses. 

Our Christian religion teaches us that in the hereafter there 
will be a judgment day and the Lord will sit in judgment of 
all men. The communists believe that the judgment day will 
take place on earth after the masses overthrow the capitalistic 
ruling classes. Then, they say, man will judge man. That is, 
the oppressed masses will sit in judgment of the oppressors. 
In 1949 communism converted the plum of the Orient, 
China, to their godless religion. Since that time, all over China, 
men have judged men. It has been estimated that twenty mil- 
lion Chinese have been annihilated since the advent of com- 
munism in China. I think we are compelled to face reality and 
admit that to teeming millions of people a judgment day that 
promises them something better on earth is far more exciting 
than rewards in the hereafter. Christianity preaches a judg- 
ment day in the hereafter. Communism preaches a judgment 
day on earth. 

While communism does not have the doctrines of our 
Christian religion, it does have the main elements of most 
religions. It has a gospel, leaders, doctrines. It offers hope to 
the masses. It punishes sinners and it preaches a judgment day. 

Communism is the greatest threat to Christianity today be- 
cause it has taken on the appearance of a religion, because it 
is Godless, because it is actively seeking to destroy and replace 
Christianity. 

I don’t need to emphasize that Christianity is right and com- 
munism is wrong. I do need to emphasize that even though 
communism is wrong it is triumphing over Christianity all 
over the world. 

I think most of us know several reasons why communism 
is wrong. However, since I am considering communism as a 
religion this evening let me offer three brief reasons why com- 
munism as a religion is wrong. 

First it is wrong because it is Godless. It worships material- 
ism, or that which is visible to the human eye. For commun- 
ists there is no Father in heaven whose will should be done on 
earth. This materialism robs man of eternal value. It denies 
him the immortality of his soul. It does not explain to him 
the origin of himself and the universe. 

Communism as a religion is wrong, also, because it does not 
believe in morality. Lenin once said that a communist is not 
limited by petty, bourgeois concepts of morality. The com- 
munist can do no wrong. The end justifies the means. The end 
is world communism and the means is anything that places 
communism one inch, one foot closer to a world victory. This 
warped idea of morality is used by the communists to explain 
Siberian prison camps that presumably contain 1/10th of Rus- 
sia’s population, purges of Soviet leaders, wholesale liquida- 
tion of the Russian people, violation of one international 
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treaty after another, etc. To a communist there is no immoral- 
ity in lying, cheating and killing as long as it is done to further 
communism. Such a religion is grossly wrong. 

Communism is based on force and violence and this is the 
final reason I wish to propose to indicate how wrong the 
religion of communism is. As I said earlier Karl Marx saw 
modern society divided into two opposing classes—the bour- 
geoisie (factory owners) and the proletariat (factory laborers). 
Marx believed the bourgeoisie was horribly exploiting the pro- 
letariat so he made his battlecry, “Workers of the world 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your shackles”. Commun- 
ism believes force, violence, revolution are necessary for the 
exploited masses to overthrow the capitalists and improve their 
lot. No religion based on force and violence can be good. 

I could go on and on outlining reasons why the Godless re- 
ligion of communism is evil, but I feel I don’t need to. What 
needs to be emphasized is the fact that even though commun- 
ism is evil, it is sweeping across the face of the earth. Today 
1/3.0f the world’s population lies behind the iron curtain. To- 
day 4 of the dry-land surface of the world lies behind the iron 
curtain. Communism is dynamic, it is on the move through- 
out the world. There is a war waging in every country of the 
world in the name of communism. 

How is it that something so evil can be spreading across 
the face of the earth? Even though you and I hate to admit 
that communism can outdo us in anything, I feel our Christ- 
ian survival compels us to face reality and admit that in some 
areas this Godless religion is outstripping Christianity and 
making fantastic successes. 

For instance, Christianity is international in scope. It be- 
lieves in a world brotherhood of men. Yet while Christianity 
believes this, we Christians do not practice it. Communism is 
also international in scope. One of the fundamental beliefs of 
communism is “World Communism”. Believe me when I say, 
one of the greatest assets of communism is its eager accept- 
ance of all men of all races into its Godless fold. Communism 
and communists do not look down upon or segregate men be- 
cause they are black, yellow or white. This is a tremendous 
attraction for the millions of people in Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East who are accustomed to being treated as inferiors 
by the white men of the Western Nations who have dominat- 
ed them for centuries. We Christians of the United States and 
the western world are far behind the Godless communists in 
the application of this Christian principle—equality to all men 
regardless of race or color. 

Another area where I fear communism is outstripping 
Christianity in the application of a Christian principle is in 
the field of missionary work. I believe I can safely generalize 
that where we spend one dollar in missionary work the soviets 
spend one thousand. Where we send one missionary to the 
field, the soviets send one thousand. 

If you think of a missionary as some nice, old woman who 
sets out to change the world, armed only with the milk of hu- 
man kindness, discard the idea. Let me show you a modern, 
soviet missionary. He is contained in this article I recently 
clipped out of a newspaper. Let me read it to you. “About 150 
red experts said to be in Egypt. Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser 
is said to have admitted into Egypt 150 soviet bloc technicians 
to help assemble arms from Czechoslovakia”. On the surface 
this seems like an innocent article, doesn’t it? All of these 
150 communists are technicians, but they are more than this. 
They are skilled in the Egyptian language, infiltration, sub- 
version, propaganda and persuasion. Each of these 150 is a 
missionary for the Godless religion of communism in a 
foreign country and he is there for one reason only—to gain 
converts to his religion. The Soviet Union is graduating about 
80,000 engineers a year and many of them are being shipped 
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to foreign countries as modern-day missionaries. The Soviets 
are graduating about 300,000 trained technicians each year 
and thousands of these are being sent abroad as missionary 
workers for communism 

Another Christian principle that the communists have bor- 
rowed to their advantage is that of zeal and enthusiasm. The 
communists seem to be attracting millions of people to its hard 
core who are willing to live, fight and die for communism. We 
Christians are apparently unwilling to live our Christian re- 
ligion, let alone go out and fight and die for it. Karl Marx 
once said, “Philosophers have only explained the world—our 
business is to change it”. This is a strong appeal of commun- 
ism that captures the idealism of youth and the support of 
the impoverished and segregated. In 1927 a young, Chinese 
girl condemned for communist, revolutionary activities said to 
her sorrowing family, “Do not weep for me. I am dying for 
a cause. You will go on living. For what?” 

To help present this unusual enthusiasm further, I would 
like you to imagine with me a court room. The time is 
1954. The event is the sentencing of 6 American communists 
convicted of advocating the forcible overthrow of our Ameri- 
can government. Imagine also, if you will, that I am Judge 
Frank A. Picard of Detroit and I am addressing the six con- 
victed communists just prior to sentencing them. This is what 
I have to say, “You are not ignorant people at all. You are far 
from stupid. I think you are sincere in that you really believe 
in communism and that you want to better the lot of the so; 
called proletariat. Your admiration for Russia is so great that 
there isn't any doubt in my mind, and there wasn’t any doubt 
in the jury’s mind, that there is nothing you wouldn’t do— 
lie, cheat, or even worse in order to attain your objectives. 
There were times during the trial when I felt you just despised 
capitalists and brass hats because you weren't one of them. 
I have discarded that thought. This morning I'm giving you 
the benefit of saying you believe in your cause”. 

Today Christianity is in a battle for the very life with this 
Godless religion of communism that seeks to destroy and re- 
place it. Zeal and enthusiasm might very well be the deciding 
factors in this life and death struggle. Christianity has lost the 
drive and enthusiasm it possessed as a young movement cen- 
turies ago. Today communism seems to enjoy the enthusiasm 
that belongs to most young movements. 

A fourth and final area where commun.3sm has “borrowed” 
a Christian principle and is applying it in the world better than 
Christianity, is in the contacting of individuals for conver- 
sions. The communist missionaries contact small groups or in- 
dividuals for conversions to their Godless religion. We will 
look at some of the individuals that the communists are con- 
tacting in every country of the world today. Not only will this 
show us to whom communists are making their appeals, but 
it will also give us clues as to why this evil, Godless religion 
is spreading throughout the ae 

First, the Communists are contacting the hungry, starving, 
ignorant people in all countries of the world. These people are 
being contacted in small groups and individually with promises 
of food for their stomachs, clothing for their backs and shel- 
ter for their families. It should not be the communists con- 
tacting these people—rather it should be Christians. Is this 
not what Christianity teaches us? It does not matter that the 
promises of communism are lies. At least they are making 
promises of something better. That's more than we are doing. 

Some time ago a weekly magazine in this country, concern- 
ed about the large communist vote in France, sent a newsman 
to Southern France to discover why many of the farmers in 
that area were voting the communist ticket. After arriving in 
Southern France the reporter sought out a French farmer, ex- 
plained his mission and then asked the farmer why he was 
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voting for the communists. The farmer said, “See the cracks 
in the floor of my house. See my sick children and my empty 
cupboard. The only people promising me anything better are 
the communists”. 

Communism thrives on poverty, hunger, disease, ignorance. 
And did you know that well over one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation goes to bed hungry every night? This is difficult for us 
American Christians truly to comprehend, isn’t it. This is why 
we cannot understand the successes of communism in the 
world. This is why we have, as yet, been unable to formulate 
successful means for stopping the spread of communism. 

A second group of people the communist missionaries are 
contacting as individuals and converting to their religion is 
the minority groups who are tired of discrimination and per- 
secution. These people are an easy prey to communism. They 
have been rejected, cast out, mistreated. The communists wel- 
come such people into their congregation with outstretched 
arms. It does not seem to matter to many of the persecuted 
that they will be made slaves of communism and that per- 
secution is preferable to slavery. What seems to be most im- 
portant are the immediate promises of equality that the com- 
munists are making to these individuals who have been cast 
out by their own people. 

The third type of people that the communists are out con- 
tacting are those that want “to catch up in a hurry”. People in 
countries that are backward and wba tee tessa | Countries 
that have been dominated by imperialism for centuries. These 
countries now want to industrialize, catch up, modernize, and 
they want to do it now. They don’t want to wait. They want to 
cut corners and time. 

So there stands communism that says to them, “Get rid of 
the old imperialist controls. They have exploited you and kept 
you ground underfoot for many years. We communists will 
be your friends. We will help you industrialize and catch up. 
After all, the revolution occurred in Russia in 1917, only 40 
years ago, and today we are one of the greatest industrial pow- 
ers in the world. We know how to help you catch up in a 
hurry”. 

The last category of people being contacted individually 
by the communists is the “so-called” intellectual. Men like 
Claus Fuchs, Whitaker Chambers and other men of good 
families, men of good minds and above all men of good jobs. 
The communists know very well that one convert in a strategic 
position is worth 100,000 converts who perform mediocre 
jobs. Ir was Claus Fuchs that gave the communists the key to 
the atomic bomb and thereby enabled them to cut years off 
their timetable for achieving a nuclear explosion. 

In every country of the world, including our own, the mis- 
sionaries of communism are contacting and converting in- 
dividuals in key positions of government, industry, labor, edu- 
cation, religion, etc. 

It is a strange fact that communism has borrowed Christ- 
ian principles and is applying them successfully throughout 
the world to achieve their atheistic aims: Equal treatment of 
men regardless of color, zeal and enthusiasm, missionary work, 
the contact of individuals in all countries of the world for 
conversions. 

I wish I could say to you that I have a solution to offer for 
the survival of America and Christendom. I offer no panacea! 
However, I would like to propose some ideas for your con- 
sideration that might help alleviate a rather sad situation. 

To combat world communism we must be prepared to wage 
three types of war: Total war, limited war and religious war. 
Total war involves all nations and peoples of the world. It 
is the use of nuclear weapons and the supersonic means of 
delivering them, aircraft and missiles. If we are as poi 
to wage total war as are the aggressor naticns, then I believe 
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a stalemate condition will result in the world. If an aggressor 
nation manages to achieve a major scientific breakthrough, 
and develops fantastic implements of modern warfare against 
which we have no immediate defense then we lay ourselves 
open to total war. If we permit our armed forces to decline sig- 
nificantly in size, then we lay ourselves open to total war, be- 
Cause even in our nuclear age there is a certain amount of 
strength derived from sheer numbers. If we maintain a level 
of preparedness to wage total war equal to or superior to the 
enemy's, then there is justifiable hope that we can avert an all- 
Out war. 

The second type of war we must be prepared to wage is 
limited war. The occurrence of this type of war is more likely 
than that of total war. Limited war is that type of war that is 
limited in geographical area, limited in weapons of warfare, or 
limited both in’ area and weapons. Korea was such a war. This 
type of warfare places more emphasis on the foot soldier and 
the slow aircraft. It does not emphasize 45 megaton hydrogen 
bombs, intercontinental ballistic missiles, and supersonic 
bombers. A likely area for such a war today is the Middle 
East. Being prepared to wage this type of warfare does not 
provide much promise of preventing its occurrence. In this 
respect it differs from totai war. Our preparedness in this 
area merely provides us with the assurance that we have the 
capability of competing with an aggressor in the less than 
total war situation if such a war occurs. 

The final type of war that we must prepare ourselves to wage 
is the religious war. This is where our most serious deficiencies 
lie. This is the war that we are completely unprepared to wage 
and it is the real war that communism is waging in the world 
today. 

The communists throw us into hysterics every day because 
every day they threaten us with total war or limited war. The 
mere thought of such a possibility panics and confuses us. This 
is exactly what the communists want because it obscures the 
real war they are waging in the world today—the religious 
war. We are so preoccupied with our fears of total and limited 
wars that we are simply unable to grasp the necessity for pre- 
paring ourselves to fight the communists where the battle is 
actually taking place. In this type of war ideas, knowledge, and 
human contacts are the weapons and not planes, tanks and 
bombs. In this type of war our armies wear the university cap 
and gown and not a uniform. 

All Christendom must unite to wage this war or face almost 
certain conquest. What is needed y is a Religious Crusade 
against the Godless religion of communism. I would like to 
make a few recommendations for waging the religious war. 

We Christians must, first of all, adopt a world outlook. We 
must stop thinking solely in terms of our church, our town, 
Our state or even our country. It is essential that we think in 
terms of these units but we must go beyond this level of think- 
ing. We Christians are struggling with communism for our 
very existence and the world is the battlefield. When commun- 
ism takes over a small E or Asiatic country, it wins a 
victory over democracy, over America. It also wins a victory 
over Christianity. Christianity by its very essence is a world- 
wide movement. If we American Christians can no longer 
accept Christianity as our source for a world outlook, then 
perhaps intercontinental ballistic missiles and supersonic bomb- 
ers that travel at thousands of miles per hour and carry hydro- 
gen bombs can frighten us into thinking in terms of one world. 
All communists think of global communism. All of us Christ- 
ians must start thinking in terms of the world if we are to 
combat communism successfully. 

A second thing we American Christians must do is recap- 
ture our lost zeal and enthusiasm. If we are really sincere about 
our beliefs in democracy, capitalism and Christianity, then let's 
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stop being hypocritical. We must become enthusiastic about 
our beliefs. The enemy is wrong in his beliefs but his en- 
thusiasm for those beliefs is overwhelming. We too must be 
willing to live, fight and die for our beliefs. It is folly to wait 
for a total or limited war to display enthusiasm. The war is 
being waged now. It is now that we must live, fight and die 
for our convictions. 

After regaining our lost zeal, we must then become mis- 
sionary. I am thinking of a bold, new missionary undertaking 
that challenges the imagination. We must train and educate 
missionaries by the thousands. They will be scientists, en- 
gineers, technicians. They will be experts in engineering, in- 
dustry, agriculture, health, etc. They will speak the language, 
even the dialect, of the country to which they are sent. They 
will understand the history and the culture of the people. They 
will treat the foreign nationals as their moral and spiritual 
equals. 

And finally we must learn to contact individuals. We must 
get away from the idea that one American emissary can travel 
constantly throughout the world solving all the world’s prob- 
lems. It cannot be done. The problems of the world lie with 
the people of the world. Any solution of the world’s problems 
must be made by working at the grass roots level with little 
people. A principle the communists have grasped so com- 
pletely. 

Our thousands and thousands of “modern” missionaries 
must contact individuals, the same individuals the communists 
are contacting. They must take food and medicine with them 
to alleviate starvation and disease. Then they must set about to 
improve agriculture and health conditions in their areas. They 
must assist in the economic development of countries that 
want to catch up in a hurry. They must treat all people as their 
equals, moral and spiritual. All of these things our missionaries 
will do on an individual or small group basis. 

As my talk nears the end, there is one thing I want to make 
clear. In our new religious war our missionaries will not con- 
tact individuals for the immediate purpose of converting them 
to democracy, capitalism or Christianity. There are approxi- 
mately 600 million people that live in the neutral nations. It 
is these people that will determine the outcome of the world 
struggle. A mere handful of these people are Christians. Most 
are Buddhists, Confucianists, Moslems, or Hindus. Most of 
these people have never known democracy or capitalism. If 
we enter their countries by the thousands to change their poli- 
tics, economics or religion, we will be saboteurs, subversionists. 
We would be aeant to failure before we ever started. There 
is, however, something that all men of all nations understand 
and accept, that is sincere interest and material assistance with 
no strings attached, We must first sell ourselves to the foreign 
neutrals by applying Christian principles to their countries and 
people. Then we will sell democracy, capitalism and Christian- 
ity as by-products. 

If we Americans have become too sophisticated to believe in 
Christianity, then perhaps we do not deserve ‘to survive. If 
we Americans believe it impossible to apply Christian princi- 
ples on a world-wide scale, then perhaps we do not deserve to 
survive. 

For many years now we have heard that what our govern- 
ment needs most is a new, bold, dynamic approach to stem the 
tide of communism. The challenge that I have made today 
has been to individual Christians of America. Our American 
government is a Christian government. Its power is derived 
from a very Christian document—the Constitution. I believe 
the greatest challenge of our day is the application of Christian 
principles to American foreign policy to create a new, bold, 
dynamic approach to stem the tide of communism. 
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these been achieved anywhere without power to deter 
lawless persons who would violate the rights of others 
in order to enrich themselves. 

Today, in the society of nations, there is special need for 
deterrent power as against the Soviet Union, whose rulers 
have repeatedly made manifest their willingness to resort 
to force and the threat of force to achieve their goal of 
worldwide domination. 

The major deterrent to Soviet aggression against NATO 
is the maintenance of a retaliatory power of such capacity as 
to convince the Soviets that such aggression would result in 
their own destruction. 

This power rests in the United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand and in other nuclear striking forces. In this respect we 
have superiority over the Soviet Union. As long-range missiles 
become available, they will play their part in maintaining the 
deterrent. 


QO: PURPOSE is peace and justice. But never have 


NATO A SHIELD 

The shield of NATO ground, sea and air forces is also an 
integral part of the deterrent. Therefore, NATO should 
continue its efforts to strengthen the shield, which should 
increasingly include a nuclear capability. United States forces 
in Europe—ground, sea and air—now have such a capability, 
and this capability is being extended to other NATO forces. 

The United States has already programmed approximately 
three-quarters of a billion dollars for modern weapons—most 
short-range missiles and aircraft—for forces of our NATO 
allies. 

Personnel of several NATO countries are increasingly being 
trained in the maintenance, operation and deployment of 
these weapons systems. In this connection, we endorse the 
NATO missile training center project. 

It remains to assure that nuclear warheads will be readily 
available to NATO forces in event of hostilities. We have 
considered the subject most carefully since it was first pro- 
posed by the French Foreign Minister at Bonn last May. 

The United States is prepared, if this council so wishes, to 
participate in a NATO atomic stockpile. Within this stockpile 
system, nuclear warheads would be deployed under United 
States custody in accordance with NATO defensive planning 
and in agreement with the nations directly concerned. 

In the event of hostilities, nuclear warheads would be 
released to the appropriate NATO Supreme Allied Com- 
mander for employment by nuclear-capable NATO forces. 

We believe that this arrangement meets NATO military 
requirements and insures that nuclear weapons can be em- 
ployed promptly when needed. 

If this council so desires, and in order to strengthen NATO's 
deterrent power, the United States is prepared to make avail- 
able to other NATO countries intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles, for deployment in accordance with the plans of 
SACEUR (Supreme Allied Commander in Europe). Nuclear 
warheads for these IRBM’s will become a part of the NATO 
atomic stockpile system. 

Such IRBM deployment would be subject to agreement 
between SACEUR and the countries directly concerned; and 


to agreement between each such country and the United 
States with respect to material, training and other necessary 
arrangements. 

We expect to be able to deliver intermediate range missiles 
as soon as the NATO nations in which they would be 
deployed are ready to receive them. ' 


MODERN WEAPONS 


Several NATO nations have stressed the need for further 
cooperation in the field of development and production of 
modern weapons. We suggest that the Council may desire to 
initiate in Europe a coordinated program of research, de- 
velopment, and production of a selected group of modern 
— systems, including intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
siles. 

We envisage the prompt initiation of such a program 
through a temporary NATO ad hoc group, consisting of highly 
qualified scientists, engineers and production experts who, 
in conjunction with NATO military authorities, would be 
responsible to the North Atlantic Council for: 

1. Recommending an initial group of modern weapons 
systems suitable under NATO military planning for produc- 
tion in Europe. 

2. Recommending in which countries should be the re- 
sponsibility for development and production of specific 
weapons, through principal manufacturers and subcontractors 
for critical components. Thus, later improvement in the initial 
designs could be developed and produced in Europe under 
NATO supervision. 

3. Recommending measures to provide a market for the 
weapons produced. 

In this endeavor, appropriate pooling of talent, combining 
of resources, and sharing of research and development in- 
formation should be selectively arranged. NATO nations 
having available technical data relating to the manufacture 
of such weapons systems could make such data available to 
other nations as required. 

The United States is willing to assist these endeavors and 
utilize its mutual weapons-development program, sample 
weapons program and facilities assistance program to support 
this effort more directly. While we plan to maintain our 
modern weapons production base in the United States, the 
United States would seek ways of supporting the weapons 
base in Europe by procurement for our own forces as well 
as for our military-asistance programs. 

in order to assure adequate studies and planning in the 
field of weapons systems and to relate this program closely to 
our scientific endeavor in the military field, the United States 
supports the establishment of an appropriate permanent 
NATO mechanism for this purpose. This mechanism would 
opegate in conjunction with NATO military authorities and 
the proposed NATO science committee. 

Force contributions are a critical factor in carrying out the 
defensive strategy upon which we agreed last December in the 
political directive. NATO is now in the process of determin- 
ing its force requirements to insure the capability to imple- 
ment the approved strategic concept. It is clear that the 
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defensive and retaliatory power of the NATO forces must be 
established at a level sufficient to meet the growing power of 
international communism. 


FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


There is need that each NATO partner do its utmost to 
meet the established NATO force requirements, including 
front-line divisions. United States policy in this respect con- 
tinues to be as stated by President Eisenhower on March 10, 
1955. We will continue to contribute a fair share in main- 
taining and strengthening the collective forces of the Atlantic 
community. 

The United States also expects to continue its military- 
assistance program. 

We are prepared, as I have stated, to work with our allies 
to develop the capability for the employment of nuclear 
weapons. Within this approach, we believe that a mixed 
nuclear-conventional force is NATO's best posture. 

Another ingredient of an effective NATO nuclear force 
should be a common body of knowledge about nuclear weap- 
ons and military doctrine for their employment to permit 
their confident and responsible use. 

We believe that our NATO allies should share more in- 
formation as to military nuclear matters. Broader understand- 
ing is needed as to the weapons themselves, their effects, 
and the present and prospective state of this still new military 
science. The legislative chan, we afe proposing to the 
United States Congress would permit the exchanges of in- 


formation needed to accomplish this. 

If we work from a common fund of knowledge and a 
common set of assumptions about the tremendous military 
force now available for our defense, we should be able better 
to develop plans for effective and discriminating use of 


nuclear weapons and will be more likely, in ‘an emergency, 
to be of one mind as to the employment of this force. 


CHALLENGE Is WORLD-WIDE 

The challenge to which NATO responds is not confined to 
any particular area. It is world wide. And NATO is not the 
only collective response. There are the Organization of 
American States, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and 
the Baghdad Pact. There are also important bilateral and 
trilateral arrangements. These pacts reinforce each other. For 
if war came in any area, it might not be possible to confine 
it to that area. 

Each of these other associations has its own distinctive 
characteristics and origins. However, all of them constitute an 
exercise of what the United Nations Charter calls the inherent 
right of collective self-defense. 

The purpose is to help to establish security against aggres- 
sion, and harmony as between nations. They are also designed 
to promote the economic, social and cultural welfare of their 

les. 

The United States considers that it would be useful if these 
regional groups should gain a better understanding of the 
problems and situations faced by each other. An exchange of 
experience and of appreciation of the world political situation 
anight be a first step. Accordingly, we suggest that the Secre- 
tary General and the North Atlantic Council should explore 
developing closer ties between the various collective defense 
organizations, if this is agreeable to all concerned. = 

We are not suggesting any merger of existing organizations, 
or any extension of the North Atlantic Treaty area. We merely 
propose that we explore ways whereby each nation that has 
invoked the collective defense principle should the maxi- 
mum information to enable it to contribute er to the 


common goal of global peace. 
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The President has spoken of the importance which we 
attach to political consultations in NATO. Obviously these 
consultations ought to take place primarily and regularly here 
in Paris within our duly constituted council. There may, 
however, exceptionally be circumstances where the NATO 
governments could be more quickly and more fully informed 
if the foreign minister at one or another of our capital cities 
were to explain his government's policy or actions to the 
NATO ambassadors there. This could provide a useful pack- 
ground for further discussion in the Permanent Council. 

We believe that cooperation and a pooling of efforts are the 
keys to the vitality and expansion of scientific activity. At 
this meeting we recommend that NATO formally recognize 
the important role that it must play on behalf of the Atlantic 
community and the free world in stimulating the necessary 
cooperation and support of science. To this end, we support 
the establishment of an over-all NATO science committee, 
responsible to the council, to commence its work as soon as 
possible. We urge also the appointment of a science adviser 
to the Secretary General. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we would be ready 
in Washington to meet with the NATO ambassadors there 
with respect to any situation which seemed to lend itself 
best to that type of exceptional treatment as a supplement to, 
but not in derogation of, the functioning of the permanent 
representatives here in Paris. 


SCIENTIFIC GAINS 


Europe and the Atlantic community have been pioneers 
both in pure scientific research and in the application of the 
results of research to practical use. Continued vigorous growth 
of science and technology in our community is essential for 
our cultural and economic health and for our military strength. 
It is also the basis for the technical assistance for which other 
areas of the world look to us. 

Valuable proposals for specific actions have been made 
by our various delegations. In addition, the reports of the 
NATO Parliamentary Conference and of the NATO scientific 
task force contain a number of well-thought-out recommenda- 
tions. The urgent task of the science committee and of the 
science adviser would be to review these many ideas and to 
make specific recommendations to the North Atlantic Council 
for action to increase scientific manpower and facilitate 
cooperation in research and exchange of military and civilian 
scientific personnel. Wherever possible, of course, actions 
would be carried out through the mechanism of existing 
Organizations such as the O. E. E. C. (Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. ) 


U. S. COOPERATION 


While formal action should, perhaps, await the review 
and recommendations of the proposed NATO science com- 
mittee, I can give several examples of programs the United 
States is prepared to support. We would be prepared to par- 
ticipate in, and contribute to, an annual talent development 
program for 500 pre-doctoral and post-doctoral scientific 
fellowships (as recommended by the NATO Parliamentary 
Conference). We would also assist in an expanded program 
of summer study institutes in Europe—perhaps with the 
participation of teachers and students from friendly free 
world countries outside NATO. We are also ready to join 
in expanded programs for exchange and translation of 
scientific information. 

This is a field where cooperation can surely bring rich 
rewards, 

Atomic energy is one scientific area where the basis for 
cooperation is already built. I am gratified that the United 
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States has agreements for cooperation with all interested 
NATO members. New institutions to promote peaceful uses 
of atomic energy are coming into being. I refer to the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (known as Euratom), to 
the European Nuclear Energy Agency of the O. E. E. C., and, 
of course, the International Atomic Energy Agency. We look 
forward to cooperation with these agencies. 

In one important new area we are planning to seek necessary 
legislative authority to permit cooperation. I refer to the 
atomic submarine, which has proven its tremendous capabilities 
over thousands of miles of operation by the Nautilus and 
Seawolf. If the necessary legislation is obtained, we will be 
able to cooperate with interested members of NATO in the 
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development, production, and fueling of nuclear propulsion 
and power plants for submarines and other military purposes. 
This action will also greatly facilitate cooperation in the 
promising field of nuclear merchant ship propulsion. 

Mr. President, in making this United States presentation, 
we have inevitably spoken primarily of the contribution 
which the United States can make to the common effort. We 
do not, however, wish to close without expressing our ap- 
preciation for the contributions others are making. These we 
know involve sacrifice and, to some, seem to involve risk. 
In certain fields the contributions made by a small country 
are as important as those made by the largest. 


Sovereignty and Integrity 


NEED FOR A CODE OF SIMPLE MORALITY AMONG NATIONS 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the World Trade Dimmer of the Forty-Fourth National Foreign Trade Convention, New Y ork City, 
November 20, 1957 


tributions to civilization have been made by those nations 
which have most actively engaged in foreign trade. 

People engaged in international trade and commerce have 
the materials for broad and inspiring education in their day- 
to-day business. They meet and learn to understand new ideas. 
They learn a diversity of languages and the literature written 
in those languages. They make a multitude of new friends, 
which results in valuable and interesting experiences. They 
find their imagination stirred to its utmost, and their horizons 
—scientific and culrural—expanded to world-wide limits. 

They learn the degree to which nations must be dependent 
upon each other for mutual prosperity. Above all, such in- 
terrelations make for the keeping of peace among the peoples 
of the earth. 

But international trade relations bring to the front rival- 
ries that may endanger all these benefits. For over the centur- 
ies an international struggle has gone on for the raw materials 
essential to maintain national economies in their march up the 
steep grade to national prosperity. 

War, especially a war of the world-wide proportions of the 
struggle between 1939 and 1945, is the deadly enemy of all 
that international trade and intercourse creates. Thus the free 
world has been laboring since 1945 to establish investment and 
trading arrangements which will help national economies 
prostrated by military burdens. We have by mutual plans for 
security and prosperity made some progress in mending the 
damage of that great disaster. 

But during the twelve years of troubled peace since the 
shooting stopped in 1945 we have learned all too bitterly 
that deceit, oppression, and brutal force still govern the foreign 
policy of some nations. We can not tell now where this conflict 
may lead, but we can solemnly determine for ourselves that in 
the long run honest dealings and helpful cooperation among 
nations must still be our guide and inspiration. 

Despite all the discouragements disillusionments of the 
past dozen years, we must still observe the lesson, written in 
history, that mutual aid and interdependence is the road to 
peace and well-being. 

My own company, the firm I am happy to represent, is doing 
business in more than 100 foreign countries and is managing 


L IS NO MERE COINCIDENCE that the greatest con- 


to prosper. We have been well received wherever we have 
gone, and I have no criticism to offer concerning the policies 
of the governments with which we have had dealings. 

But we have found—as I believe that many other companies 
here within the sound of my voice tonight have found— 
serious problems with which they must grapple in their opera- 
tions over the world. 

The most serious of these problems has to do with the ex- 
aggeration of one of the greatest virtues of a free nation— 
namely, the concept of national sovereignty and independence. 

We Americans should be the first to applaud the spirit 
which impels a nation to assert its i ence. Indeed, our 
first great war was a war for independence. Since the winning 
of that war, we have been the friend of all nations which have 
struggled to secure their freedom of action. 

But even such a great concept as national sovereignty, when 
pressed to its extreme limit is an enemy of progress, peace and 
mutual understanding. There comes a point at which inde- 
pendence degenerates into isolationism. At that point trade 
falls into a decline, living standards drop, and the seeds of 
hatred and strife are sown. This danger is the major theme in 
what I want to say tonight. 

No one can look at some parts of the world today without 
realizing that the potential resources of those areas can never 
be developed from within. Their need for some sort of co- 
operation from other nations is essential to the advancement 
and well-being of their people. Thoughtful Americans will 
want to do the part of a great nation to help in this develop- 
ment. Not only is this impulse to help inspired by a desire to 
help those who need help, but they realize that we, too, must 

such expansion for our own sake. International accounts 
cannot be brought into balance unless American risk capital 
can be invested in critical areas abroad. 

There is a great tradition in history to point up this need. 
The world enjoyed a span of relative peace over a period of al- 
most exactly a century. There were wars, but there were no 
world conflicts from Waterloo in 1815 to the outbreak of 
First World War in 1914. During that great century of 
tive world peace Great Britain was the world’s 
ing credit everywhere to balance international accounts and 
to help those areas and nati i 
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the most. The reason this vast rise in world well-being could 
take place is that this movement in investment from Britain 
was governed by the natural movements of private risk capi- 
tal. It was not an achievement of government. Government 
merely provided the climate for private risk. 

During this period British and other European capital flow- 
ed into every attractive field for investment—the United States, 
Canada, South America, and elsewhere. 

Basic to all this vigorous growth of international invest- 
ment and trade was the principle that fair dealing and an 
honorable respect for international obligations were not only 
good morals but good business. 

Now, what do we find today? We find a need—indeed a 
crying need—within the underdeveloped nations for invest- 
ment capital as great or greater than ever before in history. 
But woefully little is being done to make the field attractive 
Or to make the climate a favorable one. It is tragic that all 
too often the very areas most in need of investment capital 
are those which are most ready to drive away foreign inves- 
tors. Today the relation of good ethics to good business is al- 
most forgotten in false worship of sovereignty. 

This passion for complete sovereignty on the part of the 
most needy comes at a moment when those more advanced and 
less needy nations are brought to the point where they are will- 
ing to give up a part of their sovereignty in the interest of 
international accord and progress. 

Sovereignty, in certain areas of the world, is being used 
as a license for nationalization without fair compensation, for 
restrictions on profits and their transfer, for repressive econ- 
omic legislation, and for many other actions which, far from 
encouraging much needed investment from abroad, seem ex- 
pertly calculated to drive it away. And it becomes increasing- 
ly clear that unless a standard of conduct prevails on both sides 
that recognizes the rights of property, the rights of the in- 
dividual, and the sanctity of contracts, capital will not flow 
between nations on a scale essential to the healthful growth 
and prosperity of nations which most critically need it. 

One of America’s most distinguished businessmen put it 
this way: “A prerequisite to such a standard of conduct is 
acceptance of the fact that sovereignty does not transcend 
morality. Indeed, the contrary is true. Sovereignty in a nation 
is a condition of responsibility rather than irresponsibility, of 
maturity rather than immaturity, of morality rather than 
immorality.” 

If a sovereign government makes a contract, no invoking 
of nationalization can make the unilateral breaking of that 
contract a moral act. Nor can it be made a moral act by citing 
precedents. In international affairs, just as in individual affairs, 
two wrongs do not make a right. 

No one disputes the right of eminent domain under which 
the governmeni can condemn a home to open up a new high- 
way. But there is all the difference in the world between na- 
tionalizing property acquired or developed in the ordinary 
course of business, without any special agreement with the 
government, and invoking “nationalization” as a semantic 
excuse for breaking a contract to which the sovereign is a 
party. Nations, like men, must abide by agreements they volun- 
tarily make. 

An honest man honors his debts. This is a truism in every 
country. The word of agreement, the clasp of the hand, is 
sanctified in the very countries where bold expropriation has 
been carried out in the name of nationalization. The wheels 
of business would grind to a standstill in those countries if 
the simple morality of simple men in the marketplace were 
to be for the business morals of the governing 
re; 


Let us look at this matter in terms of the relations among 
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individuals. What is foreign investment? I+ is property, just 
as a man’s house is his property. Ownership of property is a 
great civilized force. Without respect for it, civilized life is 
impossible and the individual and his rights are swallowed 
up in a false collectivism. This is what happens in Commun- 
ism. And such a destruction of the concept of property is the 
sure means of destroying free men in a great wave of tyranny. 

As I have said, investment is property. It is the accumulated 
savings of millions of individuals, the poor as well as the 
rich. These are the losers when foreign investments are ruth- 
lessly destroyed in the name of nationalization. These are the 
individuals whose confidence is essential if we are to have any 
foreign investment at all. 

It is all well and good for our government to set up, as Vice 
President Nixon has recently suggested, guarantees against 
loss at the hands of foreign governments, by expropriation 
and otherwise. But American investors want something more 
than mere insurance. The real interest of an investor is not 
merely to collect compensation after the horse is stolen. He 
wants some kind of assurance that the horse will not be stolen 
in the first place. Those investors are going to regard a nation 
which is dedicated to socialistic expropriation as a bad place 
to put their money, whether our government offers to insure 
them or whether it does not. 

Those small and large property owners, accustomed as they 
are to American habits of respect for binding agreements, will 
choose to keep their savings at home rather than to trust them 
to nations, however needy, which scrap agreements and dis- 
solve contracts. 

Another index of the lack of integrity in the relations be- 
tween sovereign nations is the bland willingness to disregard 
the rights of previously existing and long-established foreign 
capital investments when host countries make proposals to 
attract new foreign capital investments. Surely, in all fairness, 
long-established capital is more entitled to protective recogni- 
tion than is new capital. 

There is also the other side of the coin, or more properly 
the second side of the coin. I have briefly scanned the situa- 
tion in the host countries. Private capital investment is also 
affected—granted to a lesser degree, but, nevertheless, great- 
ly—by conditions established by its home government. Private 
capital provides a unique tool noz available to highly centraliz- 
ed governments. 

In our own country where we, of all people, should recog- 
nize that private free competitive capital can do most iobs 
in foreign lands more effectively, more quickly, and more ef- 
ficiently than can possibly otherwise be the case, we still have 
not established conditions which would accelerate the flow of 
private capital. To provide those conditions our government 
should, without further delay, make certain changes necessary 
to induce the maximum flow of private capital to those coun- 
tries which create and maintain fair standards of reception to 
foreign capital investment. 

While time does not permit mention of all these changes, 
some of the points urgently requiring action by our 
government through corrective legislation or through treaties 
with foreign countries which establish conditions conducive 
to the flow of private investment capital are: 


First—Foreign operations of American interests should be 
exempted from the laws of our country except as their products 
produced abroad are returned to commerce within the United 
States. 

Second—I do not need to remind you that taxes, though 
necessary for the defense of the free world, are nevertheless a 
heavy burden on foreign capital investments. If we are fully 
to accomplish our goal of building strength into friendly 
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foreign nations, out taxation of foreign source income badly 
needs overhauling. Specifically, we should: 

(a) Pass laws correcting the procedure for determining the 
credit allowed for foreign taxes, so that in no case 
would a United States taxpayer be called upon to pay 
any United States taxes when combined foreign taxes 
already equal or exceed the applicable United States 
rate of tax. 

Give our taxpayers the right to defer United States 
taxes until profits are distributed to stockholders—thus 
increasing the amount of capital available for develop- 
ing foreign markets. 

Foreign taxes in some countries and under certain con- 
ditions fluctuate from year to year so that for one year 
the foreign tax may exceed the United States tax on 
such income and for another year be less than the 
United States tax. This problem could be remedied by 
permitting an unused foreign tax credit carryback and 
carryforward. 

When foreign governments waive or reduce taxes to 
attract American capital, our laws should be changed 
so that taxes here are reduced accordingly. If this is not 
done, the beneficial action of the foreign government 
is nullified. 

Burke, in his great speech on Conciliation with America— 
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a great plea for mutual understanding among peoples—has 
this to say of compromise: “All government—indeed, every 
human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent 
act,—is founded on compromise and barter”. 

But there can be no compromise with deceit and dishonor- 
able dealings. And there can be no barter when words mean 
one thing to the seller and another to the buyer. 

The underdeveloped countries today are at the crossroads. 
The American investor is ready, willing and able to assist chem 
in developing their economies, and in so doing help turn back 
the tide of Communist economic aggression. 

But, as has been pointed out by Robert L. Garner, Presi- 
dent of the International Finance Corporation, confidence in 
governments will largely determine the pace and volume of 
private investment in the developing countries, and confidence 
is a plane slow to grow and easy to kill. “Unfortunately,” Mr. 
Garner said, “each example of arbitrary action in the world of 
international business, wherever located, affects not only the 
parties directly involved but spreads its influence to far dis- 
tant areas.” 

Anything that destroys confidence in international invest- 
ment hurts all countries. 

In a period of history when we must truly confront armed 
ideas, the need for a code of simple morality among nations 
is imperative. 


The Protection of Individual Workers 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS 
By JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor 


Delivered at the Second Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 5, 1957 


entlemen of the world’s greatest labor organization: 
have the honor to bring to you a message from the 
President of the United States. 

“Dear Mr. Meany: 

“May I offer my personal congratulations on the second 
anniversary of the merger of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

“Your efforts during the past months to rid your great 
organization of corrupt elements have given the American 
people renewed confidence in our free labor movement's sense 
of public responsibility. 

“You can be sure that this Administration, both by the 
recommendations it makes to the Congress as well as by every 
other means available to it, will support you in these efforts. 
Secretary Mitchell will discuss these recommendations with 
you when he addresses your convention. You can also be 
sure that this Administration will be guided in its actions by 
the principle that workers have a right to organize into 
unions and to bargain collectively with their employers, and 
that a strong, free labor movement is an invigorating and 
necessary part of our industrial society. 

“The people of America look to the American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations for ever 
increasing contributions to our way of life. I am sure that 
the delegates to this convention will not disappoint the 
millions of working people whom they represent or the many 
more who are friends of labor throughout the land. 

“I trust you will be able, by wise and courageous action, to 


ESIDENT MEANY, distinguished guests, ladies and 
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demonstrate once again that free men know the difference 
between liberty and license. 

“You have my best wishes for a successful convention, and 
I am sure I speak for all the people of the Nation when I 
wish you well. Sincerely, Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

The thoughts expressed by the President reflect, I am 
certain, the attitude of the vast majority of American citizens 
who have been saddened and disappointed by the actions of 
some so-called labor leaders. This disappointment in a few, 
however, has been balanced by admiration and support for 
your great president, George Meany, and for the men like 
him, who were quick to join with their fellow Americans in 
condemning corruption wherever it was discovered. 

The AFL-CIO, with the strength and wisdom of genera- 
tions of great and true leaders is, I am convinced, doing 
everything in its power to correct what is wrong, to right 
what is evil, and to safeguard the integrity of the labor move- 
ment. In this effort every man of good will joins. 

Strength is the result of challenge. From crisis comes 
greatness. George Meany and his fellow men of responsibility 
have responded to the challenge and faced the crisis, and I 
believe that increased greatness for this organization will 
surely follow. 

It is thus with profound confidence in the AFL-CIO that 
I pledge to you today the sympathetic support of the Execu- 
tive Branch of ye Government in your efforts to maintain 
the integrity of the American labor movement. And I am 
glad that here today for the first time, I am able to announce 
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the specific proposals that the Administration will make to 
Congress to effect this support. 

Before I tell you of these proposals, however, I would 
like to set forth some general principles which have guided 
and will continue to guide the Administration with respect 
to labor-management relations. 

First, it is the firm and permanent policy of our Govern- 
ment to protect by law the right of American working men 
and women to organize into unions and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. 

Second, it is the policy of our Government that the proper 
functioning of labor-management relations depends on the 
actions and sense of responsibility of labor and management 
themselves; and that vital to the strength of American labor- 
management relations and the trade union movement is that 
each be free from governmental domination. We do not 
propose to depart from this basic principle. 

Thirdly, it is the policy of our Government to provide a 
framework of laws to protect the basic rights of individuals 
when voluntary processes fail to do so. 

These are the principles upon which we base our proposals 
for improvement in the framework of laws surrounding 
labor-management relations. 

Now I do not think there is any question in the minds of 
any of us here today that some trade union officials have 
woefully abused their power and influence at the great 
expense of many union members; that they have conspired 
with sapechonaiiie employers or employer agents against 
the best interests of many working people; and that they 
constitute a threat not only to the trade union movement 
but to the Nation. 

This being the case, I am sure you will agree, it has 
become necessary, for Government to act. 

In acting, however, this Administration will not permit 
those who have never approved of organized labor or collective 
bargaining to use labor's present difficulties as a club to 
suppress unionism. 

In President Eisenhower's words: “The American labor 
movement must be free to pursue efforts to achieve social 
and economic gains, which in the past have benefited the 
Nation as a whole.” 

I promise you here today that this Administration will not 
propose and in fact will vigorously oppose any legislation 
designed to bust unions. We will not recommend any changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act having to do with the right of a 
union and an employer to enter into a voluntary agreement 
which provides for union security. In short, we will not 
recommend a so-called national right-to-work law and we 
will oppose such legislation if it is proposed. 

Next I come to the question of the application of anti- 
trust laws to unions. I believe that working men and women 
who choose voluntarily to join together for the purposes of 
collective bargaining have inherent rights and our laws should 
acknowledge and reflect those rights. The labor of man is 
not a commodity to be bought and sold in the market place 
like a sack of potatoes. I feel it is an affront to the dignity 
of the American worker to assert that his work should be 
regulated by the same laws which are designed to preserve 
competition in business. I can assure you that this Adminis- 
tration is not proposing any move to extend anti-trust laws 
to unions. As a matter of fact it should be remembered that 
these laws at present cover instances where a union and an 
employer conspire for the purpose of controlling the market. 
I would be against the further extension of the anti-trust laws 
to unions. 

This then is what the Administration will not do. Now, 
what will we do? 
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ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF INDIVIDUAL WORKERS 

In the first place, the President's proposals to Congress will 
leave the basic responsibility for honest and democratic trade 
unionism right where it now is—with you. They will open to 
public view and inspection some of the areas of union and 
management affairs which are now hidden and in which 
crooks and racketeers have operated. 

In addition, the President’s proposals will correct certain 
conditions which appear to have encouraged abuse and op- 
pression on the part of some people. I believe that these 
proposals avoid any headlong rush towards remedies which 
are only illusory, or which will unnecessarily hamper the 
ability of workers to organize and bargain collectively, or 
which will inject the Government needlessly into the internal 
affairs of labor and management. In no way do they endanger 
the integrity of the labor movement or its component unions. 

Next month the President will make the following pro- 
posals to Congress for legislative action to protect the rights 
of individual workers and their union funds: 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

Employee Welfare and Pension Plans—The public has been 
aware for some time of financial irregularities in the ad- 
ministration of welfare and pension plans. We are proposing 
action on a recommendation which the President has made 
repeatedly since 1954 to protect the equity which millions 
of workers have in these plans. Our proposal would require 
registration, reporting and public disclosure of the operations 
of all health, welfare and pension plans—whether they are 
union financed and operated, employer financed and operated 
or jointly financed and operated. You have already indicated 
your general support for this recommendation. 

Financial Reports from All Unions—We shall propose that 
all labor organizations, local, national and international unions 
and local, state and regional conferences and councils, file 
annual financial reports with the Department of Labor. This 
proposal would require labor organizations to keep their books 
and records available to their members. It would also require 
that officers who handle union funds and property be held to 
a high degree of responsibility to union members and be 
subject to suit by them for failure to discharge this responsi- 
bility. 

Union Organization—I know you agree with me that 
strong, fair, democratic procedures are the best safeguard an 
individual union member can have that the affairs of his 
union will not be taken from his hands by force or fraud. 
And I must here again state my belief that the American 
working man knows better than anybody else what is good 
for his union. We are going to propose, therefore, that all 
labor organizations file annually with the Department of 
Labor, as most do now, copies of their constitutions and 
by-laws and report annually their ene and practices 
with respect to such things as qualification for or restrictions 
on membership, election of officers, calling of regular and 
special meetings, levying of assessments, imposition of fines, 
authorization for disbursement of union funds and expulsion 
of members. 

These reports would be made to the Department of Labor 
and would be open for inspection by the public and any 
union member. 

In the same manner, we are going to propose that these 
unions be required to show by appropriate reporting that 
their members have the right and opportunity, at intervals 
of not more than four years, to elect their local officers 
directly by secret vote, or through delegate bodies elected 
directly by the membership by secret vote. 
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Conflict of Interest—And finally, in this general area of 
reporting, we will propose that employers report annually 
payments made to employee representatives, either directly 
Or through a third party, which run contrary to the rights 
and welfare of individual union members and are prohibited 
by law. 

And we will also propose that labor organizations and their 
officers report annually financial dealings with employers or 
employers representatives. It is the intent of this proposal 
to bring union-employer financial transactions into the open 
light of day, where conflict of interest, bribes and collusion 
cannot long abide. 

The Administration will also propose that a new bribery 
section be added to the U. S. Criminal Code to make it a 
felony for employers or employers’ representatives or union 
officials or their representatives to make or receive payments 
to influence the actions of either. 

Powers and Sanctions—Under these proposals, the Secretary 
of Labor would have broad powers to investigate the accuracy 
of these reports, with the right to subpoena witnesses and 
evidence. 

False statements could result in fines and jail for individual 
violators. 

Embezzlement of welfare and pension or general union 
funds could lead to criminal prosecution of the individuals 
involved by the Federal Government, prosecution not now 
authorized. 

And finally, any union that wilfully failed to file true and 
proper reports on general funds and organization could be 
compelled to forfeit its National Labor Relations Board 
status and its tax exempt status. This action, however, would 
be taken only after the full protection of administrative law 
and court review had been accorded in order to protect 
unions against hasty or capricious action. 

A Commissioner of Labor Reports—All of these reports 
would be made to a Commissioner of Labor Reports, to be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. He would serve directly under the Secretary of 
Labor and would exercise for the Secretary his powers of 
investigation for accuracy and subpoena of witnesses and 
evidence. All of these reports would be open to public 
inspection. 

Except for the requirement of a secret vote for the election 
of officers, these reports do not in any way dictate to unions 
what they should do about their internal affairs, but they do 
require that unions report accurately on what they are doing. 


OTHER PROPOSALS 

The second phase of the President's proposals will consist 
of additional amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act which we 
consider appropriate and timely. 

Secondary Boycotts—The President will repeat his 1954 
recommendations to Congress that the law be changed so that 
concerted activity against employers performing farmed-out 
struck work and on construction project sites should not be 
considered as secondary boycotts. 

There are, however, other secondary boycott activities 
which are definitely contrary to the public interest and as 
undesirable as the secondary activities now prohibited by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

We will propose, therefore, that any secondary boycott 
instigated by a union now covered by the Act would be pro- 
hibited if it coerces an employer directly, or induces individual 
employees, in the course of their employment, to refuse to 
perform services in order to coerce an employer to cease 
doing business with others. This proposal would apply to 
coercion of all employers, including those not now under 
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the Act’s definition of “employer”, such as railroads and 
municipalities. It would prevent an employer from being 
coerced to enter into or perform on agreements to refrain 
from doing business with any other person. 

Picketing—The Administration will also recommend that 
it be made an unfair labor practice for a labor organization 
to coerce, or attempt to coerce, an employer to recognize or 
bargain with it as the bargaining representative of his 
employers where: 

1. The employer has recognized in accordance with law 
another labor organization as the representative of his em- 
ployees and has executed a collective bargaining agreement, 
and a question of representation may not appropriately be 
raised under the Taft-Hartley Act; or 

2. Where within the last preceding twelve months the 
NLRB has determined in a proceeding under Section 9 
of the Act that the employees do not wish to be represented 
by the labor organization. 

3. There is unquestionably much public sentiment against 
all organizational picketing and some responsible sources are 
advocating its complete elimination. The matter has been 
deeply considered and we believe that while the right of 
legitimate picketing must be preserved, there can be situations 
when no responsible labor organization could claim a coercive 
power to force a union upon employees who clearly do not 
want that union to be their — ing representative. When 
it is clear that the employees of the employer do not desire 
a union as their bargaining representative, the use of a 
picket line to force that union upon an employer and his 
employees should be restricted. 

Other Proposed Taft-Hartley Amendments—The Adminis- 
tration will also propose that: 

1. Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act be.amended to: 

a. Prohibit unauthorized payments made to employee 
representatives by employer agents or representatives, as 
well as those made directly by employers. 

b. Cover employer payments to any employee repre- 
sentative, as distinguished from present coverage of 
employer payments “to any representative of his em- 
ployees.” 

c. Prohibit payments over and above payments for 
regular job duties by an employer, his agent or representa- 
tive to an employee or group or committee of employees 
to encourage, discourage or influence other employees of 
the employer in the exercise of their right of self- 
organization or the selection of a representative. 

d. Permit employer payments to apprenticeship and 
training trust 
2. That other sections of the Taft-Hartley Act be amended 
to: 


a. Eliminate the statutory prohibition which bars 
economic strikers from voting in representation elections. 


b. Authorize the NLRB, under appropriate circumstance, 
to certify building and construction trades unions as 
bargaining representatives, without prior elections. 

c. Eliminate the non-Communist vit requirement. 

d. Prevent parties to a valid contract from being required 
to bargain during the life of the contract unless there is 
a reopening provision or the parties agree to the contract 
being reopened. 

e. Make clear that when the office of the General Counsel 
of the NLRB becomes vacant the President may designate 
some other officer or employee to serve as acting general 
counsel until a successor is appointed. 

In the area of Federal-State jurisdiction in labor disputes 
affecting commerce, some problems have arisen, as you know, 
due to recent court decisions (Supreme Court in the Guss and 
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related cases). We are not recommending concurrent Federal- 
State jurisdiction in labor-management disputes, which I feel 
would tend to break down uniform national labor-management 
relations. But we will recommend that these problems be met 
by amending the Taft-Hartley Act so that the jurisdictional 
gap which now exists would be closed by authorizing the 
States to act with respect to matters over which the NLRB 
declines to assert jurisdiction. 

These legislative recommendations are designed to benefit 
and protect labor’s many millions of fair, honest and decent 
members as well as curb abuses in labor-management relations. 
They are no cure-all. Much of the corruption and violence 
which has been disclosed can be traced directly to inadequate 
enforcement of existing laws, particularly at the local level. 
We should remember that there are laws already on the 
books, after all, against bribery, against fraud, against murder 
and embezzlement. These laws, of course, must be enforced 
to the hilt. 
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I believe this legislative program will be of great assistance, 
however, in helping the labor movement to regain the high 
position it deserves in the hearts and minds of the American 
people. I believe it deserves the support of every American 
who has labor's interest at heart, just as I believe other types 
of legislation that would cripple labor deserve their con- 
demnation. 

Behind these proposals is the conviction that America 
without strong and upright labor unions, America without 
great labor leaders, would not be America as we know and 
Jove her. 

The challenge is clearly before us. To face it with courage, 
with resolution and with determination to make the labor 
movement completely free of all motives but the true and the 
right ones—this is the job that you have undertaken, and 
it is one that all men of good will everywhere will help with. 
I have no doubt that the result will be a new and a proud 
chapter for our country. 


Can Labor Clean lis Qwn House? 


GOVERNMENTS HAVE FAILED TO PROTECT BASIC RIGHTS OF WORKINGMEN 
By SYLVESTER PETRO, Professor of Law, New York University School of Law 


Delivered at the 62nd Annual Congress of American Industry, New York, New York, December 4, 1957 


AN LABOR clean its own house? The answer is that no 
one else can. But before any house can be cleaned one 
has to recognize dirt when one sees it; and one needs 

a broom, mop, water, strong soap and above all else the will 
and the power to clean up. All these things are now lacking, 
and more. The windows are dark and dirty and stuck; it is 
difficult to get any ventilation. Not only is there trouble about 
recognizing the dirt. There is even some doubt concerning 
the identity of the housecleaner, and some people seem to be 
confused about where to get the cleansing materials. 

The housecleaners will have to be the workingmen of the 
country. The cleansing materials will have to be their own 
free choice and their right to refuse to join unions or to par- 
ticipate in strikes, picketing, and boycotts. If the workers are 
to have any success in the exercise of these rights they are go- 
ing to need the protection which governments have so far 
denied them. For the sad condition of the house of labor is 
the consequence, basically, of the fact that governments in 
this country have been failing to protect the basic rights of 
free men in the labor field. 

The basic rights of free men are the rights of private proper- 
ty and freedom of contract. These rights,.when their exercise 
is protected by government, give men the freedom to control 
their persons and their property. They mean in the labor field 
that a worker has free access to all employment opportunities; 
that he may take work whenever the wages other con- 
ditions are acceptable to him; refuse it when they are not. They 
mean that the worker's will and inclination prevail as regards 
whether and when he will accept or continue in employment, 
not the .vill of anyone else—unless the worker has come to 
some voluntary agreement on such matters with someone else. 

No man can be called a free man unless he has these rights 
intact. Unless workers are free men they will not keep the 
po apteny de whens oad aes hrm dey deep 
men with the rights of free men will le to k 
rap tg Pin are at pode i hana 


who have been compelled to follow outside decisions on mat- 


ters affecting their most intimate personal affairs and respon- 
sibilities, are immersed powerlessly in dirt so pervasive that 
they have trouble remaining conscious of it. They may not 
even think of cleaning up things. And perhaps they are better 
off so; for if by a powerful exercise of imagination and will 
they should conceive of a cleansing operation, they would be 
literally incapable of doing anything about it, and they might 
get badly hurt. 

For government has not been doing the job for which it 
was created. Certainly it has not been doing the job in labor 
relations. We have government committees studying all phases 
of the labor-management field, except the critical phase— 
namely, the status of law and law-enforcement. The basic job 
of government everywhere, and particularly in the labor rela- 
tions field, is to protect and promote the rights of private 
property and freedom of contract. Our governments have been 
established in order to do three great jobs: (1) prevent and 
punish violence, fraud, intimidation, and coercion; (2) pro- 
tect the personal freedom and the freedom of contract of all 
persons, including workingmen; and in general (3) make men 
secure in their persons, properties, and opportunities. In a 
word, we expect government, and government undertakes, to 
prevent some people from pushing others around. 

Trade-union leaders and businessmen are undoubtedly guilty 
of a good many kinds of antisocial conduct. Their transgres- 
sions, however, are insignificant when compared with the 
failures of government. Established to protect private property 
and freedom of contract, our governments have themselves 
been guilty of some of the worst forms of expropriation and 
interference with freedom of contract—not only, but especial- 
ly, in labor .relations. Conceived essentially in order to main- 
tain the peace—to prevent and remedy violence and coercion 
—government has abdicated that responsibility to a great de- 
gree. 

Government has taken away from workers one of the most 
valuable aspects of their property and contract rights. It has 
told them that they cannot make their own employment con- 
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tracts. A worker has to accept the dicate of a governmental 
agency as to his “appropriate bargaining unit.” Once he finds 
himself in this arbitrary grouping, he is forced to give up his 
right to bargain for himself, if a majority of the employees 
in that grouping so will it. Indeed, if he has been vigorous and 
sturdy in his objection to the union chosen by a majority, he 
is more than likely to find himself in a very bad way. But he 
will be unable to do anything about it, because the government 
authorized to protect his property and contract rights has ex- 
propriated them. There is no likelihood that such a man will 
have any influence on the way the union is run. An organiza- 
tion which can control a man’s activity against his will is not 
going to be very solicitous about him. He will have to tread 
very softly, if he wishes to tread at all. Not much houseclean- 
ing can be expected of him. All that can be expected is that, 
if conditions become absolutely intolerable for him, he will 
go away. When such men have no alternative but to go away, 
there are left only people who, as a whole, have very little 
stomach for housecleaning, if, indeed, they can even recognize 
dirt when they see it. When our people in government get 
seriously concerned with doing their job in labor relations, 
they will want to repeal the expropriation inherent in the ap- 
propriate-bargaining-unit and majority-rule principles. 

Government action in the labor relations field cannot be 
taken seriously at all, either, until our duly constituted authori- 
ties begin acting straightforwardly, vigorously, and courageous- 
ly against violence in labor disputes. There is no excuse what- 
soever for the practically universal failure of government 
agents to do this part of their work. Governments are absorb- 
ing about a third of the national income, and I understand 
that there are over seven million nonmilitary federal, state, and 
local employees. In the absence of the most cogent evidence 
and argument to the contrary, one may therefore insist that we 
are spending enough to entitle us to expect basic protection 
against brutality, violence, and intimidation in labor disputes. 

This is not a matter upon which reasonable minds may 
differ; everyone is against violence in labor disputes. Again, 
there are no difficult or complicated technical problems; it is 
necessary only to prevent masses of people from gathering at 
a strike-bound plant. It should be a great deal easier to limit 
picketing to one or two persons than it has been to disperse 
the rioting people in Little Rock. So far, however, our govern- 
mental authorities have been dismal failures. A more or less 
futile court order after violence has occurred is the most that 
one can expect. As things are now going, an employer can 
count himself lucky if he doesn’t have to pay unemployment 
compensation when union violence discourages people from 
working! 

Any talk about a clean house for labor is absurd and ridicu- 
lous until violence and the conditions in which it breeds are 
extirpated. Peace and order bring one kind of person to the 
fore; violence and intimidation are the conditions in which 
another kind of character flourishes. The point doesn’t need 
any further emphasis. 

What cannot be overemphasized is the failure of govern- 
ment to enforce the basic and sensible laws of the land, federal 
and state. Both federal and state laws forbid all kirids of eco- 
nomic coercion in labor relations. Employers are prohibited 
from coercing workers in regard to their choice of unions. 
Unions are equally prohibited. The Taft-Hartley Act and the 
laws of many states, when properly understood and interpreted, 
declare that unions may not force membership upon unwilling 
employees through the use of economic pressures. This means 
that such plainly coercive measures as stranger picketing, com- 
pulsory-unionism contracts, and all boycotting techniques are 
forbidden. 

It is a well-known fact, however, that the administration of 
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law leaves untouched most of those forms of union coercion. 
As a consequence one may conclude with confidence that the 
unionization which we have known for the past ten years or 
more has been, to a considerable extent, coerced unionization: 
employees have been compelled, the national labor policy to 
the contrary notwithstanding, to accept unions not of their 
own choosing. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the anti-union coer- 
cion of which employers are guilty and the coercive methods 
of organization pursued by unions. No one doubts when an 
employer fires or threatens to fire a man for joining a union 
that the employer is violating the law. Moreover, there is little 
doubt that the NLRB will prosecute such cases and, if there 
is any evidence at all of anti-union coercion hold the employer 
guilty of an unfair practice. In fact, in the current investiga- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Corrupt Union and Manage- 
ment Practices, the Committee is to a considerable extent 
merely raking over cases in which the NLRB has found em- 
ployers guilty of unfair labor practices. 

As yet, however, the Committee has not seen fit to inquire 
into the thousands of cases in which the Teamsters and other 
unions have been using stranger picketing and various kinds 
of boycotts as methods of compelling unionization. There can- 
not be the slightest doubt that stranger picketing and boycotts 
do involve economic coercion of precisely the same type as the 
employer's discharge or threat of discharge. Likewise there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that such coercive methods of 
organization are all clear violations of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Yet for more than ten years stranger picketing, “roving- 
situs” picketing, hot-cargo agreements, and a number of other 
techniques of coercive and compulsory unionization have been 
in constant use, all over the country. The number of employees 
who have been compelled against their will to join unions 
must be of a very large order of magnitude. And for more 
than ten years, these coercive organizing methods, though 
plainly contrary to the law, have been held by the NLRB to 
be not unlawful. 

It is true that in October the NLRB took a small step in the 
right direction by holding unlawfully coercive one narrow and 
illusory category of stranger picketing. According to the Board 
a union violates the law if it engages in — picketing 
after it has been defeated in an election, provided that it is 
unwise enough to say that it is picketing for immediate recog- 
nition. If the union engages in stranger picketing before it 
has been defeated in an election, and if it is astute enough to 
say that it is picketing for organizing purposes—not for im- 
mediate recognition—then, according to the NLRB, it may 
not be guilty of unlawful coerction. 

That is a pure case of tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. There 
is no basis in the law generally, in the Taft-Hartley Act, or in 
common sense for the distinction which the Board has drawn. 
If stranger picketing is economically coercive in any case—as 
it undoubtedly is—then it is economically coercive in every 
case; for its methods, objectives, and manner of operation are 
always the same, no matter when it occurs or what it is called. 

Even if the Board had gone the whole way, had held that 
all stranger picketing is unlawfully coercive, one might still 
ask why it is that such a decision came so late. It is more than 
ten years since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. During that 
time, as well as earlier, stranger picketing has been perha 
the most common of all trade-union organizational mecha 


Furthermore, the language of the statute has not been 
since 1947. The answer, of course, is that until recently the 
NLRB has found those parts of the Taft-Hartley Act which de- 


fine unfair practices of unions to be singularly mysterious and 
of uncertain reach and intent. Whereas the NLRB found it 
easy to read the employer unfair practices as proscribing every 
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conceivable type of employer pressure, the identically worded 
union unfair practices could not, the Board felt, be intended to 
mean the same thing. 

And so, while the Senate Committee has been rehashing in 
the case of employer “corruption” only conduct which the 
Board has since the very beginning prosecuted, it has curiously 
refrained, thus far at least, from inquiring into the methods by 
which unions are daily coercing the free choice-of employees. 
To put the matter another way, it has been preoccupied with 
the surface manifestations of trade-union corruption—the 
cheap thievery, double dealing, and the embezzling. It has not 
been concerned at all with even the deeper manifestations of 
corruption—the violence and the compulsion which underlie so 
much of modern American trade-unionism. More important 
even than that, the Committee has not revealed any under- 
standing at all of the fundamental causes of both the deeper 
and the more superficial forms of corruption. 

The causes lie essentially, I repeat, in the errors, failures, 
and derelictions of government in the labor relations field. 
Unions have been given special privileges at the expense of the 
basic rights of employees and employers. While employers 
have been forced to take a strictly hands-off attitude, and while 
the contract rights of workers have been vitiated, unions have 
been given the formal de jure power to control employment 
and employment conditions, and they have been given the in- 
formal de facto power to use violence and economic coercion 
as means of compelling both membership and acquiescence in 
union policies, programs, and tactics. 

If the house of labor needs cleaning now, it will continue 
to need cleaning until these failures of government are cor- 
rected and until the formal and informal special privileges of 
unions are eradicated. No human agency can be trusted with 
the kinds of power which the errors in government have given 
trade-union leadership. Establish an environment permeated 
with coercion and compulsion and you are bound to attract 
men who excel in those modes of conduct. Those who do not 
excel will either have to learn or make way for men with 
richer natural endowments. 

Workers who have become accustomed to being pushed 
around, who, owing to the failures of governments to do their 
basic job, are used to the rigorous controls of compulsory un- 
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ion methods, are in a position to do very little about cleaning 
up things. They can do nothing but bear the oppression and 
exploitation of their leadership. Moreover, it would be ill- 
advised to expect any real forward-looking action from the 
leadership. 

If union leaders are to be kept in line, they must remain 
exposed, like everyone else in a free market, to the loss of 
their “business” when they do not perform satisfactorily. In- 
stead of making a union the exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive for all employees in a firm when it has been selected by 
only some, the law should see that those who object to the union 
retain their basic right, as free men, to fend for themselves. 
When men are forced in the first place to join unions, forced 
in the second place to go along with all plans and programs 
conceived by their leaders, and forced in the third place to 
keep their peace if they wish to keep their jobs (and maybe 
their health )— it is not at all surprising to find a good many 
trade-union leaders less than responsive to or honest with their 
membership. 

No one should be at all surprised either that the Ethical 
Practices Committee of the AFL-CIO, for all its concern with 
“trade-union morality”, has failed utterly to deal with the 
violence, the coercion, and the other matters discussed here. 
If it had dealt with such matters there might have been a great 
many more suspensions and expulsions than there have been. 

Power acquired by force and subject to no continuing func- 
tional check is bound to corrupt. Corporate managements are 
kept in line by the right of stockholders to move their equities 
when they are dissatisfied and by the right of consumers and 
other purchasers to take their patronage elsewhere without let 
or hindrance when price or quality are poor. If the house of 
labor is to be clean, the same general principles must be ap- 
plied there, with the workingmen of the nation in the position 
of stockholders and consumers. It is as absurd to expect good, 
clean unionism in conditions of extensive compulsory union- 
ism, as it would be to expect good government in a society 
where the divine right of kings or the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was the central political principle. 

Common sense, will, and energy are needed here—the same 
things which are necessary in any houscleaning job. 


Step 1 In Home Planning* 


INTER-FAITH ASPECTS 


By DR. EARLE E. EMME, Professor of Psychology and Religion, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 


Delivered before an open meeting of Pi Gamma Mu, a Nationai Honor Society in Social Science, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida, October 16, 1957. Newly elected initiates, several High School Students, members of the faculty, and selected 
Lakeland leaders were guests at this open meeting 


IRMER and new members of Pi Gamma Mu, High 
School and College Students, Faculry Members and Com- 
munity Leaders. We are pleased that such a large group 

is here tonight to consider Step 1 in Home Planning. I am 
sure all of us would enjoy hearing from each of you—especial- 


* This address is based on selected aspects of a research-paper read 
before the Family and Religion Section of the National Council on 
Family Relations, in convention assembled at Purdue University, 
August 23, 1957. 

Grateful acknowled t is made to Dr. H. C. Bradshaw, present 
Executive Secretary of the Peoria Council of Cturches for summary 
statement; and to Mr. Richard Cox, Graduate Student, Northwestern 
University, for able assistance in helping assemble data for the study. 


ly those of you whose experience with the “horse and buggy 
days” points to a longer perspective. To say the least, that 
dating vehicle of many years ago was more appropriate for 
certain kinds of dating than some of the faster moving cars of 
today with greater distances and more places to go. I was very 
fortunate in having a nice driving horse for one year. Then I 
needed the money to pay my freshman tuition at Northwestern 
and so the horse had to go. 

This Step 1 in Home Planning has still earlier beginnings. 
Those of you who have brothers and sisters of 4, 5 or 6 will 
sometimes hear them say in their play: “My husband thinks”; 
“My wife says I should not forget the groceries”; “Did you 
know I got two fellows?”; “Some day I'm going to marry 
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Uncle John, I think he’s so nice”. Or you parents have heard 
much more than this from your children. And if you've missed 
both of these gem sources of children talking while at play, Art 
Linkletter’s House Party gives ample evidence of very early 
courtship tendencies involved in our Step 1. 

A telescopic glance at the genetic aspect of childhood and 
adolescent growth reveals that boys and girls up to sir play to- 
gether freely and without difficulty, with little thought of 
which are boys and which girls. Soon after 6 or 7, the boys and 
girls prefer to play by themselves and become rather in- 
dividualistic and even antagonistic until around 10 or 11. At 
this age a few have had an interest in the opposite sex, but 
they are more likely to be active around 12-14. At this time, 
these mating interests are intensifying. The on-coming of 
pubescence calls special attention to human differences, and 
some dating for a considerable number, either group or in- 
dividual dating, has begun. But the great American time-con- 
suming and expensive pastime with its early beginning in 
“Dating” is ever with us and it continues to be on the march! 
You young people, just ask any father or mother who has two 
Or more daughters what it costs to keep a young lady well 
dressed today and both will answer, “It takes money”. Ask 
parents who have High School sons and they can report a 
similar story of financial outlay. But it is always worth it, under 
certain conditions, because Step 1 in Home-Making is neces- 
sary in American culture and traditions. 

Thus far our Step No. 1 in Home Planning has been in a 
somewhat lighter strain. Here is a Junior High situation in 
which a 13 year old girl was somewhat confused but on the sur- 
face no one thought so. In one of my University Public Panels 
on Dating and Marriage a few years ago, various of the 11 
High School students on the Panel that night heard this 13 
year Old girl say: “I have been dating weekly since I was 10 
and now at 13 I date much oftener. I seem to have grown up 
much earlier than the other kids in my Junior High School 
class. I used to talk things over with Mother a good deal. I 
found her advice very helpful.” 

One of the Principals of a fairly large High School reports 
that she has been besieged with requests from Mothers of girls 
in High School to try and “raise their sights”; so they will post- 
pone marriage until after High School graduation. With the 
Mothers’ permission this Principal took groups of girls on 
various trips, after which they had follow-up discussions on 
physical aspects of dating. This phase of our topic belongs to 
the High School Deans, Counselors, Physicians, Parents, and 
specialists in this field. 

In High School today there are many students who date very 
little at all. Landis (1) reports that “many boys and girls in 
High School worry about not dating. Actually, nearly half of 
the boys and over a third of the girls in High School seldom 
date.” Landis also states that “the percentages of High School 
Students who believe in going steady are divided as follows: 
42% Yes; 35% No; and 23% undecided. In favor of dating 
steady in High School: 1) You know where your next date 
is coming from; 2) You have a close friend with whom you 
can relax and share ideas and activities. Against steady dating 
in High School: 1) You are often cheating yourself of other 
enjoyable friendships; 2) If the relationship breaks up after 
a long period, you have probably lost contact with others, and 
it is hard to get back into circulation; 3) there is the danger 
of marrying without meeting others, one of whom might make 
a better mate; and 4) there is the temptation to marry too 
young.” Landis adds these words of advice to those who worry 
about not dating in High School and want to be more datable: 
“1) Be yourself; 2) Accept yourself for what you are; 3) Be 
friendly; 4) Accept others as they are; 5) Have an interest in 
things outside yourself; 6) Cultivate cheerfulness and opti- 
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mism as a habit of life.” (pp. 16, 17). 

Now let us turn to the application of Step 1 in Home Plan- 
ning from High School Students to College Students. Some 
time ago I was visiting with a High School Senior after her 
graduation. We had known her very well as a regular dater 
but not limiting her dating friendships to one man. So I asked, 
“Well Dora, you have played the field pretty well and have 
things fairly settled, getting the field of male candidates down 
to two, as you contemplate college, what are you planning to 
do?” Her answer was very prompt, “I carry no engagement 
ring, I have no commitments and so I will continue to do as 
I did before, start all over again and call it a new shuffle. I 
want to make many college friends and will probably come 
to some decision near the end of my Junior College year or 
the beginning of Senior.” That is just what she did. Her soror- 
ity announced her engagement just before Thanksgiving of 
her Senior year. 

All of you college students here tonight have some dating 
interests, as you carry on this great American tradition of 
courtship. I am sure you are no exception to our Step 1 on 
Home Planning. No doubt you High School students are go- 
ing to be much interested in what I am about to report—how 
college students play the field in Dating. Christensen (2) 
found that college students when merely “playing the field”, 
before they decided on the one and only, made their selection 
of traits in the person different from those in the person when 
they became serious. He says that male and female preference 
patterns are remarkably similar. Yet males tend to stress more 
such things as being affectionate and having physical attrac- 
tion, while females stress more such things as sex standards and 
financial promise. So the trait college students desire in “just 
dating” is not always the same as when looking for a life com- 
panion. Christensen adds, “when selecting a mate, these college 
students seek partners who are dependable and family minded. 
Though on most items males and females agree, there are some 
things such as a good homemaker that males stress more than 
females.” (Based on responses of 674 Purdue University Stu- 
dents, p. 256.) 

Christensen (2) gives us a few items of especial interest. 
Here is a brief description of “the girl that fellows 
dislike: 1) She is inconsiderate, selfish, —. 3% 2) —— is 
too forward in necking and petting. .3) She is a ‘gold digger’ 
.. 4) She lacks ssbeonian Soe too forward and loud around 
the boys..5) She indulges in dishonest flattery. .keeps too 
many boys on the string,” etc. Christensen concludes: “Miscel- 
laneous criticisms are many but these are among the most 
common: she drinks or smokes; she is overly dependent and is 
too shy around boys; she is too emotional and romantic . .” 
(p. 217). 

‘. order to be fair, wouldn’t you like to hear Dr. Christen- 
sen’s summary or description of the fellow that girls dislike? 
1) He is egotistical and independent. He acts superior . . . He 
is boastful and argumentative. 2) He gives too much emphasis 
to necking and petting, making the girl feel indebted and ex- 
pecting intimacy as payment for the date. He is too abrupt and 
crude in love-making, frequently making advances on the first 
date. 3) He is unfair in the way he for and carries out 
dates. 4) He is often crude and ungentlemanly in both speech 
and action. He whistles and honks at girls; he swears, uses 
vulgar conversation, and tells dirty jokes; he is unclean and 
untidy in public ... 5) He plays with girls’ affections, pre- 
tending to be serious when he is not. In all fairness he should 
go with the kind he wants to marry, and should be honest with 
her .. . Among miscellaneous criticisms Christensen lists: “He 
hangs around at all hours and stays too late at dates; he is un- 
w associate with the girl’s folks and is unnatural 

; he lacks vigor initiative; and he sometimes 


i to 
them 
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coaxes the girl to smoke or drink”. (pp. 219-220). 

With such an alert and intelligent audience of young people 
tonight, I am not “pulling any punches” as we sometimes say. 
You can readily see the training and background of the dating 
partner makes a difference. Emotional and Character Matur- 
ity make a difference as to what kind of dating partner the 
dater is seeking. After all, the Kinsey volumes must have con- 
tained some valid data to have a Research Foundation, Indiana 
University, and other factors support Dr. Kinsey in his re- 
searches. 

To return just a moment to the kind of men College women 
dislike—that is quite an abbreviated list of personality trait- 
actions. Young women of Character, Emotional and Personal- 
ity Maturity simply have the “numbers” af such men, because 
such information gets talked around in college. Dr. Evelyn 
Duvall, a respected and scholarly Sociologist, who speaks an- 
nually to more students on College campuses than any other 
educator, has written a book ‘that Youth should read and un- 
derstand as early as Junior High School. Its title is: “The Facts 
of Life and Love”. College students in my Marriage classes 
read this as book No. 1 in the course. We always had lively 
discussions on the chapter “Saying No”, primarily for the 
young man. The prevailing reaction on the part of the men 
in 7 class was: “Where can I get a copy for my kid sister to 
read?” 

I am sure these Honor students in college, and these 
ambitious High School students noted the disliked type of 
college men and women. Time does not permit us to take up 
the age of “daters” in High School that would come under 
the more undesirable types socially and morally. I am sure 
you can guess that the Ideals and Standards of early training 
make a difference. Religion makes a difference too. Tonight 


many of you want me to go into this new topic of dating,— 


“Inter-Faith Dating in High School”. 1 am glad to report a 
few of the findings of my research on this topic which was 
presented before the Family section of the National Council 
on Family Relations at their 1957 summer convention at 
Purdue University. 


INTER-FAITH TOPIC POPULAR 


We know that High School students are interested in 
general dating. We discovered that they are also interested in 
the problem of Inter-Faith dating. In fact, this topic leads 
many other topics for discussion when High School youth 
meet for social and educational purposes. Each year, the 
Peoria Council of Churches sponsored a Religious Emphasis 
Day for High School students, and Bradshaw (3) reports that 
the topic of Inter-Faith Dating has been the No. 1 topic in 
each of the eight annual polls at Peoria, Illinois; it also drew 
the largest attendance each year by far in the discussion groups. 
It is obvious, he says, that “this subject is one that vitally 
concerns High School youth.” Bradshaw gives a detailed dis- 
tribution of the interest-topics for 1957, determined by each 
student selecting his two preferred topics two weeks in 
advance (by vote). 

Topics im Check-List Total Vote 
1. Life and Love of Young People (For Juniors and 

Seniors ) 

2. Life and Love of Young People (For Freshmen and 

Sophomores ) 

3. Bearing of Religion on choice of Vocation 

4. Can I Live by the Golden Rule? 

5. Is there an alternative to war? 

Bi TOUR BI bi EO hs 6 dina hain sce ctad ec eciees 348 
7. Problems of Inter-Faith Dating and Marriage 


Thus six hundred and two or 23% of the advance interest- 
votes indicated Imter-Faith Dating as their first choice in 1957. 
This percentage might be even higher because a number of 
students might have checked their Inter-Faith question under 
topics 1 or 2. 


INTER-FAITH DATING STUDY REPORTED 


Of the 345 High School students in our study who raised 
—— on Inter-Faith Dating, 25% of them concerned 
ating specifically. Our college study of 428 students (4) 
strangely enough, which I reported at the Florida Academy 
of Science revealed their interest as being only 15%. But our 
High School students revealed some intense interest and 
anxiet:'; guilt, mental disturbance, and worry were evident in 
the questions. A few of the questions were: 
“What faults, if any, may be the outcome of inter-faith 
dating?” 
“Should I spend much time worrying about my friend's 
religion?” 
“I am quite anxious because I can see no wrong in Inter- 
Faith Dating.” 
“I suppose we should not date one of a radicelly different 
faith?” 
“Doesn't the nature of one’s religious beliefs determine 
his dating?” 


How THIs RESEARCH DEVELOPED 

This research developed in connection with the “Religious 
Emphasis Day” for High School students under the direction 
of the Peoria, Illinois, Cowmcil of Churches. Over a five year 
period, the writer had close contact with the Inter-Faith groups 
who asked their questions in writing and heard them discussed 
by discussion leaders. In 1953 nine discussion leaders were 
selected very carefully from among Ministers, High School 
teachers, parents, and graduate students. Two preparatory 
conferences were held with these leaders to gain familiarity 
with our Inter-Faith materials, counseling techniques, dis- 
cussion procedures of previous years, committee and evaluation 
reports; and to explain the check-list by means of which the 
young people would report their written questions. Additional 
coaching conferences were held with several of the nine 
leaders. The check-list when received from the High School 
students gave information on the following topics: church, 
age, sex, class, High School, number of dates during the 
preceding three months; and the most important Inter-Faith 
Dating question they had been thinking about and wanted 
discussed. It should be emphasized that these 345 High 
School students had previously indicated their choice of the 
Inter-Faith topic, two weeks im advance, when they had signed 
up to attend the conference. Some of the topics selected by 
others in different groups in 1953 were: immortality, be- 
coming a Christian, how to study the Bible, why attend church, 
drinking, religion in the choice of a vocation, etc. 

In 1953, the year of our special research, the nine discussion 
leaders answered all questions as far as possible. The most 
persistent question was, ‘how can I know when I am falling 
in love so I can break off dating the person involved if religion 
makes such a difference?’ College and other young people 
sometimes ask the same question. To say that one should 
never date one of a different faith is putting it rather strongly. 
Such an attitude would motivate bigotry, narrowness, and 
misunderstanding. So the general answer is: “By all means, 
if you are mature enough to date, go ahead and date boys and 
girls of various faiths. But discuss religion on your dates, and 
before you become serious be sure to what the religious 
beliefs and practices of the datimg partner are. If they are 
radically different from your own, you had better seek advice 
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of specialists representing the faiths in question. And if the 
romance continues, make sure all religious, financial, educa- 
tional, and family difficulties have been worked out and under- 
stood before engagement. The tragedy, especially in college is 
that a young couple of radically different faiths continue their 
dating, fall in love, and then find difficulties involving the 
church, the clergyman, the vows, etc., but too late! “BEFORE 
ENGAGEMENT” is the time to get the questions settled. 
Another word of warning is that one is certainly running the 
risk of falling in love if dating continues with the same 
partner. 

Keeping Step 1 of Effective Home Planning in mind, the 
above is the core of the needed answer. High School youth 
demand such social contacts. But they need the warning of 
the difficulty of falling in love without adequate information. 


INTER-FAITH MARRIAGES 

In this study, 30% of the questions could be grouped under 
this topic, “Religious Aspects of Marriage”. These 345 High 
School youth had had a chance to see definite Inter-Faith 
difficulties in marriage situations, perhaps wondering what 
direction their own dating might take. (A later college study 
by the writer revealed that 43% of the students thought of 
mixed marriages first.) (4) Here are a few sample questions: 

1. Why can’t Inter-Faith marriages be successful? ..... 39 

2. Which one should change their faith in compromise? 14 

3. Concern over the rules of some churches on marriage 14 
A High School senior at one of our public Marriage and 
Dating Panels said: “I do not see why some of you seem 
to think there is difficulty in Inter-Faith dating. I have an 
uncle and aunt who get along swell.” After the program he 
finally admitted over his “coke” that his uncle never said 
anything about not going to church, no children, no plan 
worked out before marriage. 

Time does not permit indicating valid sources for this 
statement but this can be defended. Here are a few of the 
major “Mixed Marriage Factors” (pitfalls) I have organized 
from several valid researches: 

1. In-laws seem to be more active in instigating family 
disharmony in mixed religion marriages. 

2. Statistics on divorce are increased in religiously mixed 
marriages as compared with divorces in any of the 
leading church groups.(5) (Duvall, 1957:145) 

. “A mixed marriage adds to the scope and variety of 
problems in any case.” (6) (Bossard & Boll, 1957:169) 
The new adjustments and changes in the home of a 
mixed marriage are persistent. But these changes con- 
tinue to appear. 

. General cultural and practical emphases of the three 
major faiths are: training in the Roman Catholic 
Church is in the direction of submission to authority 
according to Rev. John O'Brien, one of the leading 
Catholic writers; a detailed regulation of cooking with 
related ceremonies in the Jewish faith; and most of 
the Protestants stress individual freedom. So all three 
are very different! 

. In a mixed marriage, where there is some submission, 
Father O’Brien speaks of a lacking companionship. It 
is as it were a blocked off area in some mixed homes.(7) 
In others, one or the other parent answers all the 
children’s questions on religion. 

. Strange to say, mixed marriages seem to run in families, 
like a series under way. 

. A peculiar but deep-seated void develops between the 
parents of the children in a mixed marriage. 

. A survey of representative textbooks used in marriage 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


courses shows that they all counsel the students against 
mixed marriages.(7) (O’Brien, 1957:119) 

. The slogan of religious groups that “Families that 
pray together, stay together” might be restated to say 
that “families that can do things together, plan things 
together, stay together.” The key word is together. (6) 
(Bossard & Boll, 1957:171) The writer adds: The 
Happy-together family can not remain so if Religion is 
not included. 

. Pracically all the larger religious faiths take a position 
against mixed marriages and publish bulletins to sup- 
port their positions. (4) (Emme, Florida Academy of 
Science ) 

PARENTS STEP IN 
Briefly, what did 11% of the students ask about sheir 
parents? Certainly Home Planning can not omit reference 
to this with so much depending on home training, personal 
example in the home, as they are most significant in building 
life habits for future home making. A brief summary of 
their questions is as follows: 
1. Some parents show little interest in their 
children’s dating 
2. Some students questioned the right of parents 
to interfere 
3. Some students indicated their inter-faith dating 
even though parents opposed 
4. Some indicated going steady with inter-faith 
partners though parents opposed 


This 11% gave an adolescent blast at their parents, revealing 
that most of these youth and their parents were very far 
apart. We hope the remaining 89% was much different. In 
the larger group, we expect that trust and confidence in each 
other prevails. In such cases the home is held together 
religiously, but not in all cases, because many of our churches 
are not holding an adequate percentage of their youth. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE RESEARCH 

A few conclusions of the study (4 and 8) deserve our con- 
sideration. 1) Considerable worry and some anxiety were 
indicated in a number of the written questions. 2) Parental 
rights were definitely questioned by these High School youth. 
3) One of the chief erroneous beliefs during courtship and 
pre-marriage days appeared in this study: “If two are really 
in love, everything will work out all right . . . somehow.” 
When will they learn the facts on this? 4) The salient Inter- 
Faith Dating question was: “How can we know when we 
are beginning to fall in love, so we can avoid engagement 
and marriage with a different religion partner?” 5) Sincerity 
and earnestness characterized the attitudes of most of the 
345 students. 6) Some rather so-called trifling problems exer- 
cised some. 


IMPLICATIONS AND A FEw SUGGESTIONS (4, 5, 7 and 9) 


. Valid information on Dating, Engagement, and Marriage 
is desired by High School youth. This can easily be done 
in private schools, but churches can set up special classes 
for individuals or groups. 

. The Family Life course in High School can meet this need 
for many youth. In our discussion group at the National 
Conference on Marriage and Family Living at Purdue 
University, we found that various members of the clergy 
representing their church, are invited to present the beliefs 
of their church in the Family High School course at 
Detroit, Houston, Monmouth and Miami Beach.(8) 

3. Exchange of speakers in various churches encourages youth 
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to get to the bottom of the many difficulties involved in 
“Religiously Mixed Marriages.” 

4. The public Panels on Dating and Marriage, such as were 
held at Bradley University for several years, with a modera- 
tor who knows the facts of marriage, understands youth, but 
at the same time considers the sacredness of marriage 
relations, can do much basic work; so that smaller groups 
in individual churches are tackling a topic that a larger 
group in a public panel had previously considered. This 
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morale building and motivation is important for teen-agers. 

Are you preparing your questions for the question period? 
I hope you are looking forward to them as much as J am. So 
may I close with a Personal Warning and a Hope? With a 
sincere and frank interest we have always taken in young 
people, we cannot close otherwise. As a teacher of classes in 
marriage and other psychological and religious subjects, as a 
Counselor of youth and especially those contemplating mar- 
riage and after, I hope I have brought to you a few of the 
most pertinent facts of | 1 in Home-Planning. We expect 
that you will meet many fine young people in High School, 
College, church and community, “playing the field” as you 
say, but that you will use your head along with your emotions; 
but use the head first, then the emotions, because real love 
combines them in the intelligent use of ideals, convictions, 
sharing, and in vital religion. A Happy Marriage is something 
you plan and work for; it is not built upon early, too frequent, 
or promiscuous so-called love-making and especially not on 
heavy petting procedures. 

With this Warning and Hope expressed, I trust that Step 
1 in Home Planning will become a real achievement for all 
of you as you involve yourself in selecting a duly considered 
mate. So “play the field” in its best sense, develop many fine 
friends, but keep those standards, ideals and beliefs in the 
foreground. 


“The Executive and His Heart’ 


THE GOAL IS PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
By PAUL DUDLEY WHITE, M_D., D.Sc., Boston, Massachusetts, Cardiac Specialist, Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts 


General Hospital, Consulting Physician to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 28, 1957 


ELL, this of course is the most exciting time in all 

W history, I suppose—the history of the world—and 

certainly it is the most exciting time in medical his- 

tory. I feel very grateful for having been born when I was, 

long before most of you were, and to have seen the change 

that has come in one generation from the dark ages of medi- 

cine to certainly the dawn of the golden age. We are well into 

it, I am sure, but there is much more to come and there are 
many problems that lie ahead. 

I think that Dr. Cooksey quoted from a little medical 
summary of my experiences entitled, “Men's Lives Are Chains 
of Chances.” I like that quotation: “Men's Lives Are Chains 
of Chances.” You can seize them or not, as you may wish, 
but with a father full of curiosity, I have accepted many of 
the chances that have come my way, and have yet to regret 
such acceptance. But there are great problems that still lie 


One of the leading challenges to life and health in the 
U. S. A. and here in Detroit, a leading industrial center of 
the world today, is heart disease. But heart disease isn’t a 
simple disease, as of course you know. It is of several kinds, 
and I will name the four that are prominently challenging 
at present. One is congenital heart disease—that is, the de- 
formities of the heart and blood vessels with which a baby is 
born; that has become more and more prominent, increasing 
from one and a half per cent of all our cardiac patients in 
New England a generation ago to about eight per cent 
nov. Now that isn’t because there is more congenital heart 


disease. I don’t believe there is any more. But we have just 
been able to recognize it more. Some of these congenital 
defects we never heard of when I was in medical school but 
we now can diagnose them rather easily. And of course the 
other important reason for the apparent increase of the 
congenital defects is that blue babies and others so afflicted 
are now brought to the doctors and to the clinics because at 
last something can be done for them. Formerly they stayed 
in the country and didn’t get to the doctors and so we didn’t 
have the proper figures. You see you have to be very careful 
about statistics. 

A second type is rheumatic. Now, that is on the way down. 
Rheumatic heart disease happily is on the decline because 
it is based on a reaction to infection, to the hemolytic strep- 
tococcus which we can now control with antibiotics. But it 
still is with us, and much too much. One of the results is 
the narrowing of the mitral valve that we call mitral stenosis, 
on which the superb surgery of today has been effective. I 
suppose close to 100,000 patients with mitral stenosis through- 
out the world have been benefited by the magnificent surgery 
that has developed in the last 10 years for this special con- 
dition. 

When I was beginning my concentration on heart disease, 
starting to practice in 1920, having had a year of preparation 
in London under Thomas Lewis, and some years of experience 
in the’ First World War, although of course wars delay us, 
my teachers and associates warned me against going into 
such a small and narrow field as heart disease. That was the 
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situation at that time. Our hospitals were full of patients with 
typhoid fever and pneumonia; babies with dysentery dying 
right and left, and there wasn’t room for the heart patients 
although there were undoubtedly many heart patients. 

And mind you even at that date, in the late teens, and 
certainly a bit earlier when I was in medical school, we had 
mever heard of coronary thrombosis. I was taught nothing 
about coronary thrombosis. We had heard of angina pectoris 
and we now and then saw a case, but it was thought to be 
rather unusual. And then in 1912, which was about the time 
of my graduation from medical school, James Herrick of 
Chicago discovered coronary thrombosis clinically and put 
it on the map, but it was another 10 years before it was 
generally recognized. So it is only in the last 30 years that 
this major problem has been recognized and it has been 
growing constantly in its recognition, even if not in its 
frequency, and in younger and younger people. That is the 
challenge that has taken us recently to various parts of the 
world, to Japan and Hawaii, to compare the Japanese in 
Southern Japan with the Japanese in Hawaii where they, the 
same race, change their way of life, and we are comparing 
Neapolitans in Italy with the Neapolitans living in Boston; 
and now the Greeks in Crete with the Cretans in America. 
I don’t know how many Cretans you have in Detroit. We 
have a fair number I think in Bostun. There is a change 
in the way of life, of course. And here we can rule out the 
effect of race pretty effectively. 

But to return to rheumatic heart disease which is on the way 
down. It will take another generation to control it because 
we have to control the hemolytic streptococcus. Most in- 
fections can be controlled, still mot adequately but at least 
they are being successfully attacked. 

The third challenge in heart disease is that of high blood 
pressure. That affects the cerebral blood vessels as well as 
the heart. The heart gets enlarged and may fail eventually, 
or there may be strokes. Many persons, however, with high 
blood pressure do well throughout life. I would like to cite 
one instance of a change in our attitude about hypertension— 
my own attitude. Only a few days ago I really didn’t appreci- 
ate what could be done by a simple maneuver. I saw a patient, 
a Greek, in Herakleion a few days ago—Herakleion in Crete— 
who had marked high blood pressure, which is common the 
world over. I'll return to that man a bit later. 

I might add that hypertension does not respect any par- 
ticular profession or race; we find it everywhere. It is even 
more common in Japan than here. What it is related to we 
aren't sure. There is a high salt diet in Japan, perhaps it is 
related to that. It’s one of the problems to be studied. 

High blood pressure isn’t necessarily caused by trouble 
with the nerves. Nervousness, however, does make it worse, 
but we see many nervous people 80 and 90 years old who 
have normal blood pressure. One of my pet patients, whose 
picture was in the Toledo paper this morning, was 107 years 
old this month and his blood pressure is normal, even though 
he has always been highly nervous. In fact, he thinks his 
healthy old age is due to the fact that he has always had 
nervous indigestion, so that he has not been able to eat as 
much as many of his colleagues who died long ago. Nervous- 
ness is only one factor, certainly not a primary factor, but it 
can aggravate high blood pressure. Here is a real problem 
all the world over. 

The fourth challenge is coronary heart disease. That is the 
one that is in the limelight now, wih coronary thrombosis atnd 
heart muscle scarring and you know all the terms yourselves. 
Most of the patients I understand nowadays, when the doctor 
starts to explain, say, “Oh yes, I know all about that—like 
the President's.” So that does save the doctors some time. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Certain other kinds of heart disease have been controlled 
and they include diphtheritic. We used to see patients who 
died of diphtheria; their deaths from diphtheria were due 
to the effect of that disease on their hearts. That is almost 
unknown now. Syphilitic heart disease is very uncommon 
nowadays, in fact often very rare, even in remote places. I 
asked the doctors in Herakleion on Friday, when I was giving 
a talk in Crete—there were about 80 doctors present— 
that is, I asked those who were seeing cases of syphilitic 
heart disease, syphilitic aortitis, to hold their hands up. Only 
one doctor had seen two cases in the last two or three years, 
I think. It is getting to be rare the world over fortunately; 
yet it used to be quite common. And subacute bacterial or 
malignant endocarditis, due to infection by another type of 
streptococcus (the viridans), another infectious type of 
heart disease is also on the way out. 

I want to emphasize the fact that along with heart disease 
there are several other very great problems for the presentation 
of which to the public we should have enough time. I have 
two minds about putting everything under a united fund. 
If you can spend as much time in one drive, a united fund, 
as we now give to the presentation of the various diseases 
and what we are doing and what we need for each of these 
major problems in health today, which include heart disease 
and cancer and mental disease, all very well and good. But 
if you submerge them into one common fund with little time 
for any of them you are going to do harm to the progress of 
our study of these challenges today. Thus I believe that al- 
though it would be convenient to put the body back together 
again, you've got to give us doctors enough time and enough 
money to continue to do a proper job. This job must be done 
and the research and education will be increasingly useful. 
But if we are cramped for time in public education or in 
application for funds, we are going to slow the progress and 
the development of preventive measures, without a shadow 
of a doubt. 

I also want to add a word about the third most common 
cause of death in this country today. Heart disease comes 
first, but you see heart disease has several different causes, 
cancer second and accidents third. Now here is a perfectly 
clear-cut case. No mystery about accidents: many of them on 
the road; some at home. I am now strongly supporting safe 
paths for bicycling. I think automobiles are still necessary, 
mind you, but I am sure they should be used in their proper 
place, and that what we Ameritans need is to get back on 
our feet again, either by walking or cycling, but we can’t 
yet do it safely. The Legislature of Massachusetts has allocated 
funds for the building of a safe bicycle path on the Island of 
Nantucket, the first in the state and one of the first in any 
state. We e that through the Legislature recently. There 
were four bicyclists with broken bones in the hospital last 
summer when I went to Nantucket—bicyclists hit by auto- 
mobiles. They need safe bicycle paths and they need them 
in many other parts of the world, too. 

In Holland, they do have safe bicycle paths. I have yore 
even this last year in Holland, in France, and in Ireland 
safely, although I must say I wouldn't want to cycle in lin 
where there are many bicycles and also some automobiles 
and they all weave in and out; something has got to be done 
about that. But to repeat, just plain road accidents from 
automobiles speeding must be controlled. That's in third 
place in our death toll; it’s certainly a challenge to us. 

Mental disease has also been much neglected but fortunately 
now it is getting to be properly recognized as in need of much 
research. 

Well, all this shows the vital importance of research which 
should have first priority. Why go on building hospitals 
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indefinitely for more and more beds as we might have done 
years ago for patients with typhoid fever? When I was in 
the hospital as an interne, every Fall the hospital was bulging 
with patients with typhoid fever. Suppose, as then seemed 
to be needed, there had been a campaign merely to build more 
hospitals for typhoid fever. We would still be seeing a lot of 
typhoid fever. Instead typhoid fever has been largely eradi- 
cated. We hope that some day the cardiovascular wards will 
be much less crowded, and for the same reason. 

In all our medical research we have to consider two main 
factors, and not enough attention has been paid to the first. 
The second is being studied more. This type of research 
is divided as to the causes of disease of any sort, between 
that which concerns the host or the candidate—that is, the 
person—and that which concerns the agent or the environ- 
mental factors. We know that heredity is of great importance. 
We doctors have been aware of that for generations but we 
really haven't done much about it. In a vague way we know 
about the families that tend to have high blood pressure, but 
we haven't gone to town on it. And we haven't enough 
geneticists. We need to train more and more geneticists— 
experts in heredity. But in quite a simple way we can get 
further ahead, right away, that is, we doctors can, by taking 
more adequate family histories, that is, the details, so far 
as we can, of the illnesses and the causes of death and the 
ages at death of our immediate ancestors and relatives, at 
least the father and mother, the siblings and the grandparents, 
if possible. One of the great difficulties is that the families 
themselves don’t know enough about their family health. The 
patient can’t tell us often how old his mother’s father lived 
to be, or what he died of. Therefore, the second important 
challenge is that of persuading families to keep records of 
the personal health of the individual members of the family, 
to be preserved for future generations. There is a great need 
for this because why should we have one program or try to 
work out such a program by these researches to be applied to 
everybody, when we know that only a relatively few may 
be candidates needing the program? 

As an illustration, rheumatic fever affects about 5 per cent 
of all those in this country or elsewhere in the world who 
are attacked by the hemolytic streptococcus; that is, who have 
a streptococcus sore throat. If you take 1,000 young men in 
military service—in the Navy on shipboard, or in an 
army camp—1,000 who may in a large group have a strepto- 
coccus sore throat, about two weeks later 5 per cent, that is, 
50, come down with rheumatic fever and the other 95 per 
cent escape. Well, we can now often detect these candidates 
from their family history because at least half of all our 
patients who have rheumatic fever or rheumatic valvular heart 
disease show the presence in their family history of someone 
else who has had the same trouble. Now if we should apply 
a program of prevention to those 5 per cent, that eo be 
enough, and yet we haven't picked them all out. Why spend 
so much time and trouble and money applying a program to 
the whole community which is needed ~ only 5, 10, 20, or 


30 per cent? This is a real problem. We are also beginning 
to recognize somewhat the candidates for coronary thrombosis 
early in life, by that I mean in the thirties and forties, and 
it can come even in the twenties. We have found that family 
history counts here; so does body build, so does the amount 
of fat in the blood—the serum cholesterol—up to a certain 


point. There is a wide range of normal but very high levels 
of serum cholesterol in the blood probably mean that that 
particular individual is a candidate. This can be found out 
long before there is the actual threat of coronary thrombosis. 
We should have, therefore, information about family health 
for the sake of the youth of the country, the men—aged 30 
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to 50, who are likely to have coronary thrombosis suddenly 
out of a clear sky, never having been sick before. Women 
don’t get the disease until they reach the menopause. We 
shall be able to pick many of those candidates out, if we have 
a good family history in each case and if we observe the body 
build. It is the mesomorph, so-called, the broad, muscular 
man who is putting on a pound or two a year for 20 years, 
who is the candidate at 45 or 50, especially if he has a high 
serum cholesterol. That is the person for whom protection 
is going to be needed in the future; not a person like myself 
who certainly has escaped coronary thrombosis in youth— 
probably because of a good family history so far as longevity 
is concerned, and body build and quite likely vigorous 
physical activity. Certainly hard work hasn't killed me yet— 
and I don’t expect it to do so soon, from the standpoint of 
either physical or nervous activity. 

Besides this problem of heredity, we must study race, and 
we are doing that by comparing the same race living in one 
community under different conditions,—for example, we 
compared Italians living in Naples, four groups: 150 men 
working in the steel mills with 150 city firemen and 150 
clerks accustomed to different degrees of activity, and then 
I went to the Rotary Club (where I had the first American 
meal in Naples, including butter and ice cream), and there 
I asked for volunteers among the Rotary Club members who 
represent the top business and professional people. I got 60 
volunteers who came to be examined in the same way. There 
was a great difference between the Rotary Club members 
and the other three groups. This was in the same community 
and they were all Italians, living in that particular part of 
the world. Then we compared the Italians in South Italy 
with the Italians of the second generation in Boston where 
they have adopted the American way of life. There are other 
basic factors of course besides race; factors that can't be 
changed; age and sex, and then there is always an “x”. 

Finally we come to the agent, the environmental factors 
for which these researches are being done; both in this country 
and now also internationally. There we have been making a 
comparison of populations living on different types of diet 
and with different activity. 

In Southern Italy at the town of Nicotera, down in Calabria, 
and at Kastelli near Herakleion on the Island of Crete, 
studies are going on at the present moment and will continue 
for a few weeks; we are studying every male 45 to 65 years 
old; all have volunteered and all are being examined. They 
are having physical examinations, personal histories, blood 
pressure studies, electrocardiograms, serum tests for the fat, 
and dietary records and their illnesses are studied. Some are 
sick at home or in the hospitals and so we go to the hospitals 
and go to the homes to see what is going on. We shall 
get probably six or eight hundred men of the susceptible 
age, 45 to 65, to see what the relationships may be between 
their diet and activity and their health. These two towns were 
picked out especially because they raise and ingest much olive 
oil. Here it is a vegetable fat, you see, that is under study. 
We have a chance for a practical application of our findings. 
Also we have an international team at each place, including 
scientists, including physiologists, biochemists, nutrition ex- 
perts and internists, from Japan, France, Italy, Greece, Fin- 
land, Yugoslavia, Britain and America. We hope that when 
a few Russians come to visit us probably in a few weeks, for 
two or three months, that we may get them to join us in 
the future in such international studies. 

But what can we do now, before we have learned all the 
answers? Why must we wait 5, 10 or 20 years? In 5 years 
we will have many answers, but we may not all be here, as 
to how these environmental factors may apply; that is about 
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diet and physical activity versus the absence of physical 
activity, about tobacco, alcohol and climate, about nervous 
stress and strain. All these factors must be studied in some 
way or another. It is not easy. But what can we do now? 

Well, we can give some simple advice that may be helpful. 
In the first place I suppose that an annual examination is 
sensible, because you may pick up high blood pressure long 
before it causes any obvious trouble; you may pick up 
changes in the electrocardiogram in middle-aged men that 
are significant; you may find other things—heart murmurs 
that are present before symptoms come. Therefore, annual 
examinations are very helpful in picking out people who are 
already beyond the candidate stage, and of course you should 
also pick out the candidates, or try to. And then apply what 
we believe wise now, even before we have all the answers, 
with respect to diet or other factors that can be altered. 

Two years ago we went to W. H. O. in Geneva, Dr. Keys 
and I. He is the head of this research group in Greece at 
the present time. We went to the nutrition section of the 
World Health Organization and we acknowledged that they 
had a great nutritional problem in under-nutrition, but we 
posed the equally important problem of over-mutrition as a 
form of malnutrition that may prove to be just as important 
as under-nutrition in the long run because a few tens of 
thousands of the most important—(so far as the world’s 
work is concerned at the present time )—men in business and 
in the professions and in government, are those who tend to 
be over-nourished. And we may, therefore, have just as serious 
a problem in studying and treating the over-nutrition of the 
people who are making the world go round as we have in 
helping some millions of starving people. I think that is at 
least an equally important problem, which has really not yet 
been faced adequately. 

And it isn’t just a matter of calories. We know that obesity 
is harmful, but you can get obesity in various ways, though 
chiefly via calories. There is a growing concern about the way 
we get our obesity, or the way we get our nutrition without 
even being obese. Are fats, for example, necessarily harmful? 
Probably not to everyone but there are certain candidates 
who perhaps should not have certain fats. Are all fats harmful? 
We don't know yet. The present thought is that animal fats 
are more hazardous and the nonhydrogenated fats are less 
dangerous, and that perhaps the liquid fats which are more 
of the vegetable type are perhaps the least dangerous. There is 
a hope that corn oil and olive oil may eventually for certain 
candidates be able to replace such fats as butter and cream 
and eggs with an establishment of an otherwise attractive diet 
which can be taken without too much trouble. 


When we went to the Island of Sardinia two years ago 
we quickly changed from a diet such as we are used to, of 
perhaps 45 per cent of fat, to one of 20 per cent of fat, and 
yet within two or three days we used to it. It is a matter 
of habit, in part at least. The diet there on the Island of 
Sardinia at Cagliari was quite satisfactory; plenty of carbo- 
hydrate food: fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, some fish, some 
cheese, plenty of bread and macaroni with good sauces, and 
some red wine. We enjoyed that diet after the first few days. 
We had no butter, no cream, no eggs, no ice cream for two 
weeks. The first few days we were getting adjusted and then 
it went all right. And we found much less coronary heart 
disease in Sardinia than among the Italians in Boston, for 
example. 

There is a book coming out shortly by Ancel Keys and 
his wife, Professor and Mrs. Keys of Minneapolis. I read 
the manuscript when I was recently in Italy and Greece and 
was very much impressed by it. I have forgotten what the 
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title will be but it will be on food. It is an excellent com- 
bination of the science of nutrition and of the culinary art 
and is very readable. It is for the layman, and will be well 
worth your getting when it comes out. A book on food by 
Ancel and Margaret Keys. 

Thus diet is one problem. But simultaneously there is the 
problem of physical activity, and as Dr. Cooksey has said, 
I have felt for a long time—although we haven't proved it— 
that physical activity, whether in the form of work or exercise 
is very beneficial. It certainly is so for the physiology of the 
circulation and for the digestion and for the nerves. To get 
physically tired is the best antidote I know for nervous tension. 
It is one of the things that we insisted that the President must 
do. People write to me and say, “Why make him play golf?” 
I answer that, “We know that golf is beneficial for him. 
He has no symptoms and no strain from it, and it is one 
of the best ways for him to counteract nervous tension.” 

It has also been said, and perhaps rightly, that a 5-mile walk 
will do more good to an unhappy businessman than all the 
philosophy and medicine in the world, and I rather think 
it is true. You may want to experiment some day. Our an- 
cestors thought nothing of walking 5 or 10 miles, but very 
few people walk more than a mile. I find it very difficult 
to get anybody to walk even half a mile with me nowadays. 
Walking up flights of stairs is rather dull exercise, I must 
admit, but it is exercise if you can’t get it any other way. 
It doesn’t matter, so far as I can see, what exercise you take. 

A quotation that I have taken from John Dryden on several 
occasions—and you may have heard it already—is rather 
applicable. In 1680 he wrote to a relative of his in the country 
by the same name, John Dryden—he wrote usually in verse. 
In the midst of this letter of his extolling country life, there 
was a stanza which went like this: 

“By chase our fathers earned their food, 

Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood. 

But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, (this was in 

1680) 

Are dwindled down to 3-score years and ten. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his work for man to mend.” 

Well, there is a lot of truth in that although I believe that 
it is a little exaggerated. Doctors didn’t have much then 
and we don’t have too much today, to offer patients. 

Let me give you just one illustration of the beneficial 
effect of exercise in the case of a patient with marked hyper- 
tension whom I saw recently in Crete, and to whom I briefly 
referred earlier in my address. His blood pressure was 240 
systolic and 150 diastolic when I examined him. He was 
nervous. He had come down from Athens to have a chance 
to see the American doctors there. We had dinner, then we 
took a walk. There was a group of 8 or 10 of us, doctors 
and research workers in the fields of physiology and bio- 
chemistry, and this patient. We walked for about a mile and 
a half down to the docks and watched the Greek ships loading 
grapes for France and Holland and Scandinavia. We had a 
very pleasant conversation and a leisurely walk. We went 
back to our hotel after that and I re-examined him. His blood 
pressure was 165 over 105. That was a tremendous drop of 
almost 100 millimeters just in 3 or 4 hours; he had relaxed 
and was certainly not hurt by the walk. This has made me 
rather convinced that leisurely walking or leisurely exercise 
otherwise may be very good treatment for h ion, rather 
than the reverse that we have tended to do. Doctors say often, 
“Oh, you've got a very high pressure. You must be careful 
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and not walk or exercise much,”"—when perhaps that’s just 
what they need for relaxation. The same thing is also true 
for coronary cases on occasion. 

Now as to stress and strain, both physical and mental, there 
is a problem that is hard. Many of us, however, with long 
experience now feel that these factors of strain are more in 
the form of aggravating factors, perhaps precipitating factors, 
rather than fundamental. We just don’t know all the answers 
yet for here is a category that has not been studied adequately. 
I have a feeling that stress and strain has been here ever since 
the days of Adam and Eve who certainly were under stress 
when they walked out of the Garden of Eden. Every generation 
has had stress and strain since then. A man running away 
from a bandit in the Middle Ages probably was oe just 
as much stress and strain, even if he was running only a few 
miles an hour, as we may be in an airplane. 

Then there are tobacco and alcohol and there are climate and 
infections—and then probably some as yet unknown factors. 
Then there are the programs for both healthy and sick. Most 
people who are sick can carry out some of the programs 
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beneficially that we use now to try to keep people well. 

In conclusion, our goal is that of preventive medicine. 
Why increase hospitals and beds solely for the purpose of 
taking care of diseases that we think can be prevented? Many 
of us now have accepted the challenge. We think that sudden 
death is not God's will; it is something that is wrong with 
our own way of life. We aren't finding out rapidly enough 
why people die suddenly. They die usually suddenly of 
coronary heart disease but that shouldn't occur in youth and 
middle age, or even in old age perhaps, any more than in the 
old days when infantile dysentery and typhoid fever, hydatid 
cysts, rheumatic fever and syphilis were rampant and killed 
innumerable people. Those diseases are now preventable and 
we have very much less of them. These newer problems are 
here as a challenge, so I think we can in a few years be much 
more likely to give you well-founded advice. What I have 
given you today is common sense advice based on an experi- 
ence that many of us doctors have had and I rather suspect 
that a lot of it will be confirmed by research; at least, I hope 
so. 
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play a vital role in the successful pursuit of our national 

interest, whether it be in producing the planes, missiles, 
tanks and ships for our national defense; whether it be 
in the research and production of our peacetime articles; 
or whether it be in foreign trade and foreign investment 
which is of such increasing importance to the American 
economy. 

Your understanding and wholehearted support of our 
mutual security programs are vital if these programs are to 
be successful in securing the safety of our country against 
the increasing menace of international Communism. 


T IS A PLEASURE to be with you today. Your members 


Let me say, at the outset, that I am absolutely convinced 


that our various mutual security programs—whether they 
operate on the military or the economic front—are essential 
to Our own national security. 

Moreover, quite apart from cost—and I shall presently 
show that the cost is not nearly so great as is commonly sup- 
posed—I believe these programs return benefits to our 
country at a constantly accelerating rate and that the burden 
of national defense, without them, would be almost pro- 
hibitive. Indeed, the biggest immediate benefits derive from 
savings in outlays for our own military forces. 

Of course, spending for mutual security programs or so- 
called foreign aid is a burden, exactly in the same sense that 
any spending for our national defense is a burden. Even so 
the current rate for both military and economic assistance to 
our friends abroad is less than 1/10 the cost of maintaining 
our own military establishment. 

What so many do not realize, and what the Administration 
and we in Congress who support these programs have ap- 
parently failed to make clear, is that sometimes a tax dollar 
spent abroad serves the national interest with far greater 
return than a tax dollar spent at home. 


Of the average individual income tax of $413 paid in 
fiscal year 1956, only $23 was used in the Mutual Security 
Program and 72 per cent of this amount, or $16.56, was used 
for the build-up of the armed forces of our allies. Twelve 
dollars and forty-two cents ($12.42) went for items of 
military hardware, training, etc., and $4.14 for defense sup- 
port. Only $6.44 or 1.6 per cent of the average income tax 
payment was appropriated to the non-military activities of the 
Mutual Security Program. 

In testimony before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on August 19 of this year, Admiral Radford asserted that the 
program was both necessary and modest and that it was an 
essential part of our own national security program. 

In summing up his testimony, the Admiral declared that 
the Mutual Security Program “is the only program which 
offers us the hope of avoiding global war, and without such 
a war, of ultimately prevailing over Communist enemies who 
are still determined to destroy our way of life if they can.” 

I would point out that the views of Admiral Radford have 
the support of virtually every reputable military authority in 
this country. There are those of our people in civil life who 
still espouse and cling to a “fortress America” strategy for 
our defense, but such views will not be found amongst the 
men in our armed forces who have the terrible responsibility 
of guarding and defending our country in an age when cal- 
culations are no longer made on a “safe distance” but on a 
“minutes from” attack point basis. 

Charles E. Wilson, distinguished in the field of private 
enterprise before serving as Secretary of Defense, concluded 
his testimony before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions this year, with this statement: 

“It takes real foresight and courage to be a staunch advocate 

of foreign aid . . . I urge this Committee's full support 

for the program which the President has recommended. 
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Not only is it the right and necessary thing to do but 
failure to do so may be misunderstood by our friends 
abroad as well as our potential enemies either of whom 
may increasingly doubt this country’s will to support the 
cause of freedom and peace.” 

This policy and program of mutual security has been 
truly bipartisan both in its inception and continued imple- 
mentation. We have been investing in it now for nearly 
ten years. It began when a Democratic President and a 
Republican Congress united in an historic declaration that 
the independence and survival of two countries nsenaced by 
Communist aggression—Greece and Turkey—were so im- 
portant to the security of America that we would give them 
military and economic aid. 

I am firmly convinced that the assistance we gave to Greece 
and Turkey, without the cost of a single American life, 
saved those countries to the free world. 

I believe that had it not been for the help we gave Western 
Europe during the critical postwar years, those countries 
would not have had the strength to resist the forces seeking 
to bring them within the Communist orbit. 

Had it not been for the military assistance which we gave 
to South Korea and Formosa, those areas would undoubtedly 
have fallen by force of arms to Communist domination, add- 
ing to such a catastrophe a constant and grave threat to the 
Philippines, Japan and Okinawa. 

Under the Mutual Security programs we now have treaties 
with some 42 nations. We have secured vital military and 
Naval bases stretching from Spain to South Korea ad. con- 
centrated on the very perimeter of Russia and Red China. 
The importance of our system of world-wide bases’ and mili- 
tary alliances cannot be overemphasized. 

It is doubtful whether any free country could, by itself and 
with its own resources and facilitie- create a deterrent which 
could hold in check Soviet milita.y power. International 
Communism, today, controls manpower about five times as 
large as that of the United States. It has the capacity to 
produce the most modern instruments of mass destruction. 
Yet, in spite of ever increasing efforts to strengthen and 
expand its strategic position through military aggression, and 
through infiltration and subversion, the Soviet Union has 
nothing comparable to our strategic sites. According to 
American past and present Commanders of NATO, Generals 
Gruenther and Norstad, these bases constitute our one over- 
riding advantage and biggest deterrent to an attack by Russia. 

Yet our expenditures in securing and building these bases 
and helping our allies to build forces to protect them, has 
cost us, over a period of ten years, $20 billion less than the 
cost of one year of World War II. 

The money so invested has paid and is paying dividends 
in security far greater than the cost. This investment, together 
with the investments we have made in the economic recovery 
of Europe and in the economic and political stability of the 
less developed and newly created nations of the world, have 
resulted in tremendous saving to our Government and bene- 
fits to our entire economy. 

Many of these benefits will increase in the years ahead. 

Since approximately 34 of all of our aid expenditures have 
been for strictly military purposes, it is appropriate to take up 
first the benefits we derive from this category of aid. 

If our nation were to try, completely alone, to counter the 
Communist military threat with strength now equal to that 
under our collective security system the cost would be stag- 
gering. 

It would require no less than 4 to 5 times as much as is 
now required in our defense budget. 

It would require such a major increase in our manpower 
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to replace the indigenous forces of our allies as to jeopardize 
our Own economy; nearly every able-bodied man of military 
age would have to spend several years overseas. 

If we contemplate the staggering increase in the cost of 
planes and missiles that the abandonment of our foreign 
bases would entail, we can realize why our military authorities 
regard these bases as vital to our defense. These bases give 
intermediate bombers the capability of long range bombers, 
and intermediate range missiles (IRBM’s) an effectiveness 
equal to intercontinental missiles. Military experts say that even 
when long range bombers and missiles are available such 
bases will still result in great savings. 

Thus the military aid programs provide large direct savings 
to our Government. Together, the Marshall Plan countries 
in Western Europe now spend more per year for defense alone 
than they received for economic recovery in all the five 
Marshall Plan years. We have effected great savings in man- 
power and dollars through our military allowances. 

Consider the case of a single ally, the Republic of Korea. 
This country, which is about the size of the State of Indiana, 
possesses, through our aid, the second largest army in the 
Free World—21 divisions holding the line against North 
Korea and Communist Chinese forces equipped mainly by 
Russia. We have been able to withdraw all but two of our 
eight divisions formerly stationed in Korea. Does anyone 
doubt that American troops in great numbers would still be 
in Korea if we were not helping the Koreans themselves to 
maintain their large forces? 

There is no peace in Korea—only a very uneasy armistice 
to which we are a party. It is no secret that a serious military 
threat is present in North Korea. 

So it is extremely important that, unless we propose to 
abandon Korea, we continue to support her armed forces. It 
costs only $600 a year to maintain one Korean soldier in 
combat readiness, while the annual cost of maintaining an 
American soldier along the same line in Korea would be 
about $6,500, and the drain on our manpower would be 
prohibitive. 

Similar figures could be given for our other allies along 
the periphery of the Communist world such as Taiwan, Viet- 
nam, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

There is another source of direct savings to the United 
States which is not generally recognized. By selling our allies 
military equipment, which may have become obsolescent as 
far as our own rapidly changing requirements are concerned, 
but which is adequate to the needs of such allies, the Mutual 
Security Program makes more funds available to our Armed 
Forces without the need for additional appropriations. 

As I turn now to the economic benefits derived from our 
Mutual Security Program, bear in mind that the threat of 
Communist subversion is as dangerous as the direct military 
threat even though it may not be as apparent. 

The money we spend abroad for economic and technical 
assistance is basically an investment designed to pay dividends 
in greater political, economic, and military security for the 
United States by preserving a host of independent States in the 
world free of Communist control. Yet the cost of this phase 
of the program is small compared to the military part, roughly 
a cent and one-half out of the six cents of your tax dollar which 
goes into Mutual Security. 

I have already referred to the Marshall Plan. Designed to 
restore Europe's economy to pre-war levels as the first neces- 
sary step in thwarting the post-war expansionist drive of the 
Communist forces, it succeeded beyond the hopes of even the 
most optimistic. Within five years, and at a cost of $13 bil- 
lion—actually $17 billion had been allocated for the job— 
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Western Europe's productivity was restored to an amount 40% 
greater than before the war. 

In the last three years, no Marshall Plan country has received 
one cent of economic aid. Much more significantly, renewed 
faith in the stability of Europe has had a buoying effect on our 
own economy. The total volume of our exports to Marshall 
Plan countries in 1956 was more than 80 percent above the 
total in 1948, and was 50 percent above the pre-war total. 

In 1956, our foreign trade aggregate was $43 billion, and 
it may well exceed that amount this year. Our imports were 
$19,800,000,000, our exports $23,500,000,000. An enormous 
bulk of this business was done with countries of Europe that 
received Marshall Plan help. 

According to the National Planning Association, one of the 
institutions which has made a thorough study in this field on 
behalf of the Senate Special Committee on Foreign Aid, the 
major direct effect of foreign aid on the U.S. economy con- 
tinues to be its effect on stimulating exports. Shipments under 
the aid program have accounted for 32.5 percent of total U.S. 
exports since 1948. Last year they added up to roughly 20 per- 
cent of all exports, and 41% of our total agricultural exports. 
Moreover, Mutual Security funds have substantially benefited 
US. shipping interests. By law, half of all aid shipments must 
be in U.S. bottoms. 

Since the beginning of these programs in April 1948 
through June 1956, approximately 78 percent of all Mutual 
Security Program expenditures have been made directly in the 
United States. Contrary to popular belief, the assisted countries, 
with few exceptions, never see the dollars. Even in cases in 
which aid goods are purchased abroad in a cheaper market to 
minimize the cost to the American taxpayer, the dollars are 
used by our allies to purchase non-aid goods and services from 
the United States in ordinary commercial transactions. 

It is reasonable to ex: that new markets for our products 
have been established abroad as foreign buyers grow accustom- 
ed to U.S. products and become dependent upon the United 
States for parts and replacements for equipment purchased 
under aid programs. The British, for instance, have managed 
to hold on to a large percentage of the markets in their former 
dependencies, largely because these countries were used to 
British equipment and conversion to other types was costly. 

Not least important is the relation of the aid program to 
private investment. The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion encourages private U.S. investment abroad in two ways 
—through its Investment Guaranty Program and through con- 
tributions to special industrial development banks in various 
countries. 

To date, ICA has insured against expropriation, non-con- 
vertibility, and, in some cases, war losses, some $130 million 
of overseas investments by some 90 USS. firms in 15 countries. 

In 1956, U.S. private investment abroad rose by an un- 
precedented $4 billion. I have just returned from a tour which 
took me to many of our allied countries all over the world. I 
saw first hand the tremendous investment which is being made 
all over the world by American private enterprise. I think this 
is a good thing I want to see it continue. I believe that 
the Congress will concern itself with the problems of American 
foreign investors and will do what it can to encourage these 
investments. 

The National Planning Association estimates that in 1955 
the Mutual Security Program accounted, either directly or in- 
directly for employment of about 600,000 of our people. In 
some years, such as 1949 and 1954, when economic activity 
was slowing down, the aid programs were of substantial help 
in supporting industry and employment in this country. 

Furthermore, our various programs of Mutual Security in- 
sure the flow of basic raw materials to the United States to 
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meet current and anticipated military needs and our ever ex- 
panding civilian industrial needs. It is important to keep in 
mind that our entire supply of natural rubber is imported, 
and 93 percent comes from a few Free World countries of the 
Far East. The same is true of tin. 

Similarly, a large percentage of our requirements of bauxite, 
chrome and a number of other important metals must be im- 
ported. 

The true justification and purpose of such a Mutual Security 
Program lies in the additional security it provides for the 
United States. The benefits of this program greatly outweigh 
their cost. 

I have stated that approximately 34 of all our foreign aid 
spending is for strictly military purposes. That fact can hardly 
be overemphasized. Many Americans still look upon foreign 
aid as primarily economic aid—they still think of it in terms 
of the Marshall Plan—unaware of the heavy shift in emphasis 
from economic to military aid which has taken place since the 
Korean war. 

During the past year, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, led the way in making a 
thorough study and evaluation of these programs. A Special 
Committee which included, in addition to all Members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the Chairmen and rank- 
ing minority Members of the Senate Committees on Armed 
Services and Appropriations, was created to make “exhaustive 
studies of the extent to which foreign assistance by the United 
States Government serves, can be made to serve, or does not 
serve, the national interest .. .” 

Some 21 distinguished organizations and individuals were 
commissioned by this Special Committee to make exhaustive 
surveys on all aspects of the program and to make on-the-spot 
surveys of the programs in operation overseas. 

Other studies were conducted for the Executive Branch 
by two groups of eminent citizens, the President's Citizen 
Advisors led by Benjamin Fairless, and the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board chaired by Eric Johnston. 

Notwithstanding the fact that each of these independent 
groups made separate surveys and reports, there was an amaz- 
ing unanimity in their findings that: 

1. The threat of Communist imperialism continues with 

an increased military capacity and economic base. 

2. Our security requires that we continue the program of 
military and economic assistance in substantial volume 
for the foreseeable future. 

. Economic development assistance to less developed coun- 
tries is as important to the security interests of the 
United States as defense assistance. 

. Our Mutual Security programs could be substantially 
clarified and improved through certain major changes 
of a businesslike nature, the most important of which 
were 
(a) the actual inclusion of military aid and defense sup- 
port in the Defense Department appropriations, and 
(b) the creation of a revolving fund for economic de- 
velopment, capitalized over a period of 3 years, at a level 
of approximately $2 billion. 

My friends, the question is no longer one of whether spend- 
ing for mutual and collective security is justified. 

The international situation we face today—the Syrian crisis; 
the Soviet announcement of the successful testing of an inter- 
continental missile; the shocking announcement of the lauach- 
ing of the earth satellite; the increasing use by the Soviets of 
trade, loans, military and technical assistance as important in- 
struments of their policy of infiltration and subversion—should 
serve to sharpen our understanding of the vital role these pro- 
grams play in our own defense and give us grave concern as 
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to whether we have appropriated adequate funds to meet the 
need. 

Our greatest need today, is to strengthen, not lessen, our de- 
fense through collective security; and our various programs of 
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mutual security provide the opportunity to meet this need, 
resolutely and successfully, at the least possible cost, and with 
the greatest hope of securing a lasting peace in a world of free 
nations. 
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value of money. It can be a very complicated subject 

if one dots all the “i's” and crosses the “t's”, but at the 
outset of my remarks I think I should warn you—particularly 
any economists who happen to be in the audience—that my 
approach will necessarily be that of a layman. 

This subject has, I think, attracted more attention in the 
United States and Canada during the last year or so than 
ever before, in time of peace. The attention has in the main 
been concentrated on the fall in the value of money which 
has taken place within the last eighteen months and on the 
risk or probability of further declines in years to come. 

Inflation is the word commonly used to describe the 
phenomenon, and without pausing to give an exact economic 
definition of the word, I will use it frequently in the course 
of my remarks. 

We can all recall that inflation was a cause of great con- 
cern during and immediately after the two great wars, as well 
as during the rapid build-up of defences at the time of Korea. 
The concern was by no means academic, because a major 
decline in the value of money in fact took place between 1914 
and 1920 as well as in the 1939/49 period. Korea dealt a 
smaller but not insignificant blow to stability. 

It seems to me that there is a great difference between these 
happenings and the current expectations or fears of inflation. 
On the earlier occasions, there was a widespread feeling—at 
least in countries such as the United States and Canada— 
that the reductions in the value of money which took place— 
painful as they were for many people—were a result of the 
overpowering financial strains of war and not to be regarded 
as a continuing hazard in times of peace. There was good 
reason for Canadians and Americans to hold this view, be- 
cause their indices of cost of living and wholesale prices in 
1939 were lower than they had been almost twenty years 
earlier. After the upward movement of prices following on 
the last war, and the further flurry caused by Korea, we had 
stability in the indices for nearly five years—rather an uneasy 
stability for reasons which I won't touch upon, but neverthe- 
less one which gave encouragement to the belief that continu- 
ing inflation was not in prospect. Nowadays, when so many 
people seem to have the impression that the value of money 
has been going down in war and in peace for many genera- 
tions, and that there is something inevitable about the 
process, I think it is worth while to remember that this has 
not in fact been the case in countries which have any claim 
to fiscal and monetary responsibility, except as an adjustment 
to the financial consequences of war. 

The better informed people who hold the view that a more 
or less steady erosion of the value of money will take place, 
even without war, base their case not on the past—at least 
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not on the history of the last 150 years—but on major changes, 
social, political and economic which they believe to have 
taken place in fairly recent times. They point first to the 
responsibility publicly assumed by governments for main- 
taining full employment—a commitment unthought of fifty 
years ago. The second factor to which they attach importance 
is the great increase in the strength of organized labour. The 
argument is then made that under conditions of ful! em- 
ployment, trade unions will demand, and will receive, increases 
in wages and so-called fringe benefits greater than increases in 
the productivity of labour; and employers will recover any 
net increase in costs by charging higher prices to the consumer. 
It is assumed that credit will be expanded by an amount 
sufficient to finance business at the higher price levels; and that 
if ever business should falter and unemployment increase, 
governments will take decisive steps to restore the situation. 
Such steps would presumably facto the acceptance of sizable 
deficits in public accounts, and further expansion of credit. 
Thus it is argued that even if there are intervals during which 
prices remain stable or deciine slightly, government policy 
will curn to inflationary measures to encourage a return to 
full employment and, as a by-product, a resumption of the 
rising price trend. 

It should be noted that those who think continuing in- 
flation is inevitable or even necessary do not regard it as 
a good thing, but rather as less evil than possible alternatives. 
One alternative which they have in mind is a situation in 
which demand is not pressing on supply, employment is less 
than full and credit policy not inflationary. Wage increases 
would of necessity have to be restrained, because increased 
costs could not be passed on to the consumer. It is assumed 
that in these circumstances, there would be a political swing 
to the left, particularly on the part of trade unions, and govern- 
ments would be found willing to countenance and support 
inflation or perhaps turn to direct controls in an effort to 
combine full employment with some degree of stability in 
prices. So it is argued that it would be better to accept 
inflation—preferably creeping inflation—in the first place, 
rather than make an abortive attempt to avoid it. 

In the course of this argument, we leave the field of 
economics and get into the field of human behaviour, because 
it is mecessary to prophesy what the reaction of the majority 
will be to a given set of circumstances; and that is a very 
risky game, unless one goes to extremes in setting up the 
circumstances. For example, I think it would be quite safe 
to assume that massive and continuing unemployment on 
anything like the scale of the thirties, would produce for- 
midable political reactions and adoption of policies of the 
kind I mentioned a moment ago. But can one assume that 
the same thing would occur if unemployment at times rose 
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moderately above the average level of the post-war years? 
Government figures have put this at about 3.8% of the 
working force in the United States and 3.1% in Canada. The 
Canadian figure ‘of course includes seasonal unemployment, 
which is much more of a factor in this country than it is 
in the United States. These unemployment figures have 
generally reflected a situation in which some unemployables 
are listed, plus others who are in the course of changing jobs 
and are out of work for only a brief period of time. Can 
unemployment go no higher than this without forcing the 
adoption of policies which impose on everyone the penalties 
of continuing inflation? No one can give a categorical answer 
to that question, but there would appear to be something 
farcical about a system which penalized one hundred per cent 
of the people in the hope of gaining some benefits for a 
changing group of say two or three per cent of the working 
force. To me, however, that is not the weakest point of the 
argument. The proponents of inflation as a lesser evil have 
to specify that it should be creeping inflation—sometimes 
defined as an increase in prices averaging two or three per 
cent per annum over the years, at least sufficient to halve the 
value of money within a generation. They are bound to reject 
a more rapid inflationary movement, because they recognize 
that this would produce a boom and bust situation—and 
hence at times a heavy degree of unemployment. To support 
the notion that creeping inflation is practicable, they contend 
that business competition, and a suitably restrictive monetary 
policy when booms are under way, would keep price increases 
within bounds. 

Some of the people who think inflation is inevitable are 
a bit dubious about its creeping quality, and are led to suggest 
that the injustices of a constantly rising price level would 
be less unfairly distributed if wages and salaries were tied to 
some cost-of-living index—with a certain lag. The same 
arrangement would apply to social service payments and 
state pensions. Bonds would have payments of both interest 
and principal linked to the cost-of-living index. It is ad- 
mitted chat such measures would cause prices to rise faster 
than they would otherwise have done; but the objective would 
be to ensure that all parties were more or less equally cheated 
by the fall in the value of money. I assure you that I am 
not inventing these suggestions. They have been seriously 
made by people who are not wild-eyed cranks. 

I have presented in simplified form what I believe to be 
a fair sample of the views of those who think that continuing 
inflation will take place and who regard this process as less 
objectionable than any practicable alternative. Perhaps I have 
done so at unnecessary length but I make no apology, because 
I think this is a matter which deserves to be taken very seri- 
ously. There is no denying that the political and social ideas 
on which the structure of our modern society is based have 
implicit in them a bias towards inflation. 

I need hardly say that a formidable body of opinion is 
against the view that continuing inflation is either inevitable 
or is the least of any number of evils. I hope the opponents 
are right; and I believe they are. For one thing it seems to 
me that if inflation even so called creeping inflation not caused 
by war were to continue for a certain time, and more im- 
portant if people felt that Governments and central banks 
were displaying tolerance rather than active opposition, a 
run from money would develop. It is all very well to suggest— 
as one prominent economist has suggested—that if people 
lose faith in bank its and fixed interest investments as 
vehicles for their savings, they will or should be content to 
put their money into real estate or the shares cf mutual 
funds—or even increase their purchases of insurance to offset 
the lower value of the currency in which their death claims 
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or annuities will be paid. Surely this underestimates the 
intelligence of the public, and the lengths to which they 
would go in an effort to protect themselves against inflation. 
Only a small minority would succeed in coming out ahead 
in a financial sense, but the majority would try hard and 
with considerable ingenuity—at least that has been my 
repeated experience of public behaviour in situations of this 
kind at other times and in other countries 

I believe that the lessons learned in the thirties, and the 
many changes which have taken place since that time in the 
financial and economic structure of countries such as Canada 
and the United States, will enable governments and central 
banks to prevent a repetition of the great depression, or any- 
thing remotely resembling it, provided, but only provided, 
that serious inflationary booms are avoided. If governments 
had to contend with the aftermath of such a boom, they would 
have a hard time getting things going again; and that is 
when the political consequences of failure to avert inflation 
would become apparent. 

Ic should be remembered that no one contends that it is 
impossible to prevent inflation. As the London Economist 
said in an article published six years ago “the proposition that 
inflation is inevitable is not an acknowledgement of economic 
determinism but a political judgment that the will to control 
it has disappeared”. They went on to suggest that while the 
political will is obviously and lamentably weak, the right 
course for those who see realistically the strength of inflation 
is not to accept its inevitability but to do all that can be 
done to strengthen the will to stop inflation before it is 
too late. 

At this point, I would like to depart from what I might 
call the hard core of the argument on inflation and take a 
look at one or two of the by-products. One of them is the 
advice so freely given in the last year or so to buy common 
stocks as a hedge against inflation. | am sure that those of 
you who are in the insurance business have quite frequently 
heard the view expressed that fixed interest securities and 
savings or endowment policies have lost some of their virtues 
as a repository for savings—equities are the thing. We have 
recently been reminded by the behaviour of markets that 
indiscriminate purchase of common stocks is not always a 
sure-fire method of building up capital. Indeed, I am very 
dubious about the efficacy of equities as a hedge against 
inflation in a country whose currency is steadily losing value. 
For one thing, this produces a situation in which a crash can 
take place. For another, the political tax gatherer might 
conceivably sharpen his weapons to try to prevent the owner 
of equities from profiting from inflation; at a time when the 
general public was acutely conscious of the ever rising cost 
of living. Common stocks of good enterprises are likely to 
produce the best results for shareholders, not in a country 
which is constantly inflating, but in one which maintains 
the value of its currency and so encourages sound develop- 
ment. This may be rather a platitudinous observation, but I 
confess to taking a dark view of those who brush aside the 
problems of the small saver if inflation is continuous, and 
cheerfully advise him to concentrate on real estate and 
common st0cks. 

Another interesting field to examine is that of international 
trade and financial relationships in an era of continuing 
inflation. It could hardly be expected that each country would 
keep in step with the others. Devaluations would become 
even more common than they have been in post-war periods; 
and they would of course be preceded by substantial transfers 
of capital to countries which seemed at the moment to be 
putting up the best battle against a fall in the value of 
money. Even the United States would not be immune to a 
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run, if it were thought that their government had succumbed 
to the notion that creeping inflation was acceptable. I well 
remember the run they experienced twenty-five years ago, 
at a time when foreign short term claims on the United 
States were infinitely smaller than they are today. 

If upsets of this kind plagued the major countries, I should 
think that they would work against the maintenance of a 
high level of employment; and they would certainly make 
nonsense of collaboration in strength between the leading 
countries of the free world. 

Being an optimist, and having in mind what I believe to 
be the disastrous consequences of losing the battle for stand- 
ards of value which will command public confidence over a 
considerable area of the free world, I look for arguments to 
refute the pessimists. I derive encouragement from the fact 
that not all the social and economic changes which have 
taken place in the last generation have inflationary implica- 
tions. One of the changes which should contribute to a desire 
for stability is the great increase in, and much wider dis- 
semination of, personal savings. I refer not only to savings 
in the form of bank deposits and life insurance, but perhaps 
most important of all in the form of prospective pensions. 
Those who have no savings find it hard to attach great im- 
portance to a decline in the value of money. But there is 
a large and growing number of people—certainly in Canada 
and the United States—who have a real stake in the future 
of their currencies, and who are far from incapable of under- 
standing how a major decline in the value of money would 
affect their interests. They may not yet be an effective fighting 
force, but at least the saver or prospective pensioner no longer 
belongs to a small minority which can easily be forgotten, or 
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which would remain content if an annual two per cent rise 
in prices reduced the value of their savings by a third every 
twenty years. 

Current discussions of inflation often refer to it as the 
“cost-push” type; and as labour is a very important factor in 
costs, price increases more often than not are attributed to 
the successful efforts of labour unions to secure wage in- 
creases greater than increases in output per man hour. Labour, 
quite properly I think, resents being saddled with a large 
share of the blame for the lower value of money. They are 
certainly not responsible to any greater degree than all the 
rest of the population for what occurred during and immedi- 
ately after the two world wars. It is not worth while to argue 
about the extent to which increases in wages in excess of 
increases in the productivity of labour have contributed to 
the rise in the cost of living during the last year and a half. 
It is the future which counts; and the fear undoubtedly exists 
that labour is the only group in the population with sufficient 
economic power and political influence to persuade govern- 
ments that acceptance of inflation is preferable to anything 
less than full or overfull employment. In recent times, leaders 
of government in the United States and the United Kingdom 
—to mention only two examples—have had occasion to 
appeal for restraint on the part of labour and business— 
labour in formulating its wage claims and business in raising 
prices. While such exhortations are no doubt useful in 
focussing public attention on the problem, I doubt whether 
they have any immediate practical effect. How could they? 
In any specific negotiation, labour leaders must get the most 
they can for their supporters; and a business, if it is going 
to survive, must strive for a satisfactory return on capital. 
It is only when the consumer cannot readily be saddled with 
incr costs, that restraint must be observed—not as a 
result of exhortation but as a matter of necessity. But here 
is the Achilles’ heel of governments. If they and their central 
banks are unwilling to promote and finance a continuing 
boom with rising prices and rising costs of living, they are 
likely to be accused of deliberately creating unemployment. 
And it is a bold government which wili say that if so called 
full employment (which in effect is often overfull employ- 
ment) inevitably spells inflation, then employment will have 
to be something less than full in the interests of the nation 
as a whole. These considerations are by no means academic. 
They are a matter of immediate practical concern in the 
United Kingdom, and they may come to the forefront of the 
scene in Canada and the United States if a tapering off of 
the boom causes trouble during the next year or so, and 
inspires demands for a return to the conditions which pre- 
vailed in 1956. 

I do not pretend to know what solutions to the problem 
will be worked out over the years. As I mentioned earlier in 
my remarks, questions of human reactions and behaviour are 
involved and on these subjects no one can afford to be dog- 
matic. Public opinion, not only in our own country, but in 
other countries with which we are closely associated, will 
dictate the course of events. In a matter as tricky as the 
economics of inflation, there is a risk that some of the 

le can be fooled some of the time, and that acrimonious 
and harmful debate can take place about the apparent in- 
terests of different classes. One must hope for the bes¢ 
possible leadership, not only from governments, but from 
representatives of all im t sections of the community. 
In a situation of this kind, each one of us can make a modest 
contribution. Indeed I am sure that those who are in the 
business of selling insurance to great numbers of our people 
can make more than a modest contribution to the formation 
of public opinion on the subject of the value of money. 





